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AMERICAN ART Distingui 

Revea 

AINTINGS, SCULPTURE and ETCHINGS by | i 
AMERICAN ARTISTS are the artistic and casiit 
was so kin 


cultural expression of the American people. The eng 


country. 


finest emotions. the loftiest sentiments and the 


highest aspirations of our people are reflected 


mission; t 
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French A 
the early 
material f 
paring 0 
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L'Amour 


nent ame 





in their art. 

The desire to own and to live with such works chs a 
cabinet of 
Mistler, a 
of Paintil 


of art is inborn in the heart of every man and 





woman who places spiritual values above material pee 
Chicago, 


gain. During these difficult and discouraging times 


Washingt 


phia, visit 


er 
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examples of the art of the American painter, erent: 


period. | 


sculptor and eteher are on exhibition. 
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M. Rene Huyghe 
Of the Louvre 
Gives Interview 


Distinguished French Scholar 
Reveals Impressions Gained 
From Tour of Our Museums 


And Private Art Collections. 


By LAURIE EGLINGTON 
In July of this year, M. Réné Huyghe 


was so kind as to grant me an interview 


on the oceasion of his visit to this 
country. M. Huyghé came on a dual 
mission; that of unofficial ambassador 
from the Louvre to the Exhibition of 
French Art held in San Francisco in 
the early summer, and in pursuit of 
material for the book which he is pre 
paring on museums’ organization 
throughout the world. Editor of 
L'Amour de UArt and a figure promi- 
nent among the younger French 
scholars, M. Huyghé is Attaché in the 
cabinet of the Fine Arts Minister, M 
Mistler, as well as Associate Curator 
of Paintings at the Louvre. On his, 
way across the continent, M. Huygheé 
stopped off at Kansas City, St. Louis, 


Chicago, Detroit, 


Toledo, 
Baltimore 


Cleveland, 
Philadel- 
phia, visiting the museums in each city 


this 


Washington, and 


Undaunted by tour, the 


looking 


distin 


guished visitor was forward, 
when I met him, to seeing the Museum 
of Arts, Art 
Museum and the new Wor 


cester, Springfield and Hartford before 


Fine Boston, the 


Fogg 


galleries at 


he returned home to complete the work 
on his projected publication. 

“One of the things that has most im- 
pressed me about American museums,” 
remarked M. Huyghé, “is the brilliant 
manner in which they have tried to re 
capture the essential spirit of a given 
period. I think the best 

In this 
Rockhill 
Kansas City 
is excellent, as is also the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. It has often been said 


this is much 


way for American galleries. 
the William 


Nelson Gallery of Art at 


connection, new 


that museums here are too pedagogical. 
Now, I do not find that so at all. The 
problem here is entirely different from 
that in there are old 
polaces and beauty in the streets which 
educate the people in their daily lives. 
Ideally,” the speaker continued, “the 
museum should not be arranged accord- 


Europe where 


ing to what it contains, but in consider- 
ation of the peculiar demands of the 
public which it has to serve. In anew 
country this is eminently possible.” 
Amplifying point, M. Huyghé 
went on, “In the United States, lovers 


this 


of art have a constant combat with the 
widespread organs of publicity. The 
Very notices are realistic rather than 
artistic. 
portant 


It is therefore the more im- 
to attract the public to the 


museum in order to acquaint it with a 
different visual standard. Whereas in 
France a visit to an art gallery is 
pleasure, here it may be considered a 
Positive duty, since the constant over- 
emphasis of publicizing agents is a bad 
influence on the mind and has to be 
counteracted by conscious means.” 
This being so, the curator of a modern 
American museum is faced, M. Huyghé 
justly sees, with a heavy responsibility. 
An apostle of a strange creed, his life 
must be one of continual struggle, 
fraught with danger. He must attract 
the public by what it understands, and 


(Continued on 


Page 5) 
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RARE CARVED OAK BUFFET 


LOS ANGELES.—With the acquisi- 
tion of of the most important 
works of William Merritt Chase, N.A., 
the Los Angeles Art Association adds 
another cubit to the stature of its 
steady growth and rapid advancement 
to a place emong the foremost art mu- 
seums in America. 

The painting, depicting the three 
children of the artist in early youth 
and entitled “Dorothy, Helen and Bob,” 
has been presented to the Los Angeles 
Art Mr. Bertram M. 
Newhouse of the Ehrich-Newhouse Gal- 
leries, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 


one 





Association by 


City, in memory of the artist and his | 
wife. It has been accepted by Mr. Wil- | 


liam May Garland, President of the 
Los Angeles Art Association on behalf 
of the people, at a special dedication, 
appropriate to the acquisition of the 
first major bequest to the Association’s 
permanent collection of 
leading American artists. 

The canvas, which is 72 x 48 inches 
in size, is marked by that sure impres- 
|sionistic touch characteristic of Chase 
and maintains its balanced composi- 
tion by virtue of a suggested vitrine 


paintings by 


|number one in the posthumous Ccata- 
| logue of Mr. Chase’s works the painting 
is valued at $10,000. 

Mr. Royal Cortissoz, well known art 
critic, says of Chase: ‘“‘What he loved 
ihe put upon canvas with a wonderful- 





jand a picture on the wall. Listed as | 





ee | od 
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ENGLISH, ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 


ly engaging touch that not only evokes 
but gives vivid pleasure. His 
| fame is not only kept alive by his work, 
but maintained by his many 
| followers. He is remembered for what 
jhe did and for what 


respect 
also 


is 


he taught others 


to do. He was a constructive figure in | 


this generation. The whole generous 


force of the man was spent in fostering | 


ithe growth of good painting in Ameri- 
can Art.” 

| Mr. in presenting the 
| Chase painting to the Association said: 
“T have always been a great admirer of 
the work William 


Newhouse 


of Chase and con- 
ample of his portraiture. I do feel that 
the fifth city in size and importance in 


ithe United States is accepting a mas- 


iterpiece worthy of a place in its per-| 


/manent exhibition of great American 
| artists, but nevertheless it is my sin- 
lcere hope that the time will come, in 
‘the not too distant future, when this 
will be but one of the least in its great 
| collection.” 

Mr. Harry Muir Kurtzworth, art di- 


|rector of the museum, has expressed 
|himself as especially pleased with the 
splendid example of one of America’s 


|foremost portrait painters and states 
that the generous gift of Mr. Newhouse 


ihas set a high standard for the Los 
; Angeles Art Associat.on from which he 
hopes they may never depart. 


| Under the able leadership of Mr. 





ibe sie Se ees 


ee 


sider this to be a particularly fine ex- | 


This superb example has recently been acquired by Mr. David Warfield from French & Company. 


Los Angeles Art Association Receives Chase Portrait 
As a Gift From Mr. Bertram M. Newhouse of New York 


Kurtzworth, all of the best phases of 
museum management are in force in 
Los Angeles. He is fully alive to the 
fact that the present day museum of 
jart differs essentially from its earlier 
|prototypes; that aimless collections 
|brought together without method or 
system are entirely without educational 
value. Mr. Kurtzworth believes and 
with the full cooperation of the officers 
of the Association carries out the idea, 
|that a museum should be organized for 
|the public good and should be a fruit- 
|ful source of education, instruction, 
|recreation and amusement. He feels 
ithat mus: im arrangement and classi- 
| fication must be carefully studied, ac- 
|quisitions must be added to their 
|proper sections and the random pur- 
|chase or acceptance of works of art be- 
low certain standards discouraged. 


Mr. William May Garland, president 
of the Association, was responsible for 
bringing the Olympic games to Los An- 
geles; Mr. Edward A. Dickinson, the ex- 
|ecutive chairman, was one of the found- 
ers of the University of California in 
| Los Angeles. Other public spirited men 
| who are officers of the Association are: 
Russell McD. Taylor, Ralph Arnold, 
Judge Russ Avery, Arthur S. Bent, 
Harry Chandler, Willitts J. Hole, Dr. 
Ernest C. Moore, Harvey S. 
Richard S. Schweppe, Bishop W. 
Stevens, Mrs. Sydney A. Temple, 
Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid. 


B. 
Dr. 


A Museum is like a living organism; 
it requires continual and tender care; 
it must grow, or it will perish and the 


Mudd, | 


| these, 


| present-day 
| portant. 


} country 


The Art Season 
Opens in Detroit 
With TwoShows 


Selection of American Portraits 
Loaned by Detroit- Collectors 
Together With Print Exhibit 
Constitute Month’s Offerings 


DETROIT—Two very interesting ex- 
hibitions are being held at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts during October. Of 
a of American 
portraits, a field in which there is great 


loan exhibition 


interest, is the most im- 
Some fifty canvases are in- 
included in the show, all but three of 
which have been obtained from private 
collections in Detroit. The display, 
which has been selected and arranged 
by Edgar P. Richardson and Robert H. 
YVannahill is comprehensive, embracing 
the development of portraiture in this 


from the first quarter of the 


| XVIIIth century to the last quarter of 


| long to the XIXth century. 


the XIXth. 


Not only are all the greatest masters 
the portrait 
represented, Smibert 


in American tradition 


to Mary 
Cassatt, but also, when quality has per- 
mitted, the to 
include significant anony- 
portraitists, whom 


The latter 


from 


directors have chosen 


works by 


mous most of 


be- 


| artists are for the most part provincial 


| position. 


| 








|caliber of men who have founded and | 
who foster the Los Angeles Art Asso-| 
|ciation should insure a brilliant future | 


|for it. 





dateinad ap temebeonee in ce lt eed 


in style, but their works often reveal 
a surprising depth of characterization 
and a real feeling for color and com- 
The decades before and after 
Civil War are represented by a 
roup of anonymous artists who, though 
they are strongly influenced by photog- 


raphy, are unexpectedly 
colorful. 


the 


go 
Ss 


lively and 


Outstanding works in the exhibition 
in the early American group are the 
companion portraits by Blackburn of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pitts, lent by Mr. 
Lendall Pitts, and the small depiction 
of Grace Ingersoll by Thomas Sully, in 
which the artist 


over 


has abandoned his 
facile manner and 
given us a penetrating likeness. Five 
portraits of Washington Gilbert 
Stuart and his school, among others by 
this artist, have been included in order 
to give the student an opportunity to 
observe the difference between master 
and pupil. 


sometimes 


by 


The end of the XIXth century is re- 
flected in the sombre portrait of a small 
girl by Whistler, a portrait 
and 


by Fuller 
familiar representation of the 
mother and child theme by George de 
Forest Brush. 


a 


Mary Cassatt is shown 
to good advantage in a large and bril- 
liant pastel of a mother and two chil- 
dren. 

Of historical as well as artistic in- 
is the fine likeness of Robert 
Fulton by Rembrandt Peale, loaned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, and 
Waldo’s extraordinary portrait of An- 
drew Jackson, from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Fisher. Joseph 
Badger is represented by his portrayal 
of the American patriot, James Bow- 
doin, for whom the New England col- 
lege was named. Of particular local 


terest 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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WORCESTER GETS 
BUDDHISTIC STELE 
WORCESTER The Worce 
Museum has recently acquired an im 
portant Buddhist the northern 


Wei period, typical of the devotional o1 
votive 


ster Art 
stele of 
sculptures commissioned by 
pious donors and destined to enrich a 
temple or shrine. In its style this stele 
conforms to the characteristics of earls 
archaic Chinese sculpture. The 
erect, hieratic figure of the seated 
Sakya-muni is treated with the flatness 
and simplicity to be found in the earli 
est phases of any sculptural evolution 
The figure is held to a frontal position 
with a well defined medial axis; the 
essential form is blocked out in simple 
and exists in one plane 
There is no indication of anatomica 
structure as such nor is the 
functional] in the sense that it 
the form beneath it. Instead the sculp 
tor’s intention is a decorative one, to 
create a pleasing and rhythmic linear 
pattern, and hence the beautiful dra 
pery bears slight organic relation to 
the body that it clothes. The partially 
bare right shoulder of the Buddha is 
characteristic of Indian sculpture and 
is a feature of many Chinese 
tures of the archaic period in 
Indian influences are to be 

The garments of the standing Bod 
hisattvas are likewise rendered in 
terms of calligraphic rhythms; particu 
larly fine are the schematized folds of 
the long skirts and gently billowing 
overdraperies. The zigzag patterns at 
the bottom of the draperies are of the 
type found in the early sculptures of 
the Yun Kang Caves although more 
crudely handled. 

The figures in the scenes from the 
Life preserve the same archaic quali 
ties as the large Bodhisattvas. In style 
they resemble those carved upon a 
stele in the collection of T. Dan in 
Tokyo which is dated 457 A. D. 

The facial types of the figures on 
the stele are of decidedly Chinese char 
acter, tending towards rectangularity | 
rather than the more rounded type 
found in Indian sculpture. The model 
ing is highly simplified, the features 
being somewhat superficially cut upon 
the surface. The rather startling effect 
of the large Buddha’s face arises not} 
only from the archaic smile but also 
from the peculiar eyes. The latter were 
certainly put in after the completion mandorla which must 
of the sculpture and, indeed, it is prob- lin a point. 
able that they are of comparatively re-| phe subjects represented on the front 
cent date.... ‘ ._ |and the reverse of the stone have to do 

The shape of the stele, as seen IN| with the life of historical Buddha 
profile, corresponds with its other | (gaxya-muni). The figures on the front 
archaic features. The slight bowing of | form a triad, symbolizing the Enlight- 
the aureole is transitional bet ween the | enment of the Buddha. The circular 
very early, almost strictly vertical type 
as seen in a stele recently acquired by | 
the Okura Museum and the later ex- | 


stiffly 


masses only 
drapery 


expresses 


sculp 
which 
observed 


ing and a fracture at 
stroyed the apex of 


the top has de 
the aureole or 
have culminated 





original base or low pedestal is miss-,; halo 


The ART News 


SILK WOVEN TAPESTRY WITH COAT OF ARMS 
OUDENAARDE, late XVIIth Century 


Included in the dispersal of period furniture and decorations from various 
collections and estates, to be held at the American-Anderson Galleries on 
October 10, 11, 12 and 13. 


contains two apsaras or flying 
angels and the pointed halo eight of 
them. The outer rim of the aureole is 
ornamented with conventionalized 
flames. The reverse of the stele offers 
many iconographic problems, princi- 
pally in connection with the identifica- 
tion of the various scenes from the Life 
of the Buddha, discussed in detail in the 
scholarly article in the Bulletin, of 
which this article is a digest. 





tremely curved type. 

Nothing is known of the provenance | 
or date of this stele beyond the fact | 
that it is said to have been found in the | 
province of Honan in Northern China. | 
The evidence of style leads one to con- | 
jecture that it is the work of a provin- | 
cial sculptor perhaps inspired by the | 
more accomplished models produced | 
in the great centers of carving in Ho- 
nan. Technically, it bears a certain 
relationship with some of the group ot 
sculptures classified by Sirén as having 
been made in the neighboring province 
of Shensi. The very archaic treatment 
throughout as well as the stylistic affin- 
ity with sculptures of the Northern 
Wei Dynasty would seem to indicate 
a date within the period (386-534), most 
likely, perhaps, in the second half of 
the Vth century. 

Carved of sandy grey limestone, the 
stele measures about fifty-six inches in 
height, thirty-nine inches in total width 
and twelve inches in thickness. The! 
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‘Elizabethan Buffet Acquired 


By Warfield from French & Co, 


Mr. David Warfield, 


actor, has since 


the celebrated 
his retirement devoted 
deal of his time and attention 
The 


recent addition to his holdings is a very 


a great 


to his notable art collection most 
fine specimen of Elizabethan furniture, 
which was secured from French & Com 
pany. This beautifully carved oak buf- 
the 
of furniture which made its appearance 
in England the 
XVIth 


specimens of 


fet is a splendid example of type 


towards the 


French 


end of 


century, inspired by 


similar design made 


earlier in the same era. According to 


Macquoid and Edwards, it is historic- 
ally 


ambassador to 


1542 the English 
France 


recorded that in 


was presented 


with a buffet of great value, and it is 
assumed that this piece of furniture 
created the vogue In England. 


The buffet acquired by Mr. Warfield 
is in an excellent state of preservation 
and its appearance is enhanced by the 
beautiful deep bronze-like patina of the 
oak. The bold and vigorous carving in 
relief of conventionalized leaf designs 
and egg and dart moldings, has an indi- 
viduality and a rhythmic swing which 
immediately attest to its superb qual- 
ity. The massive bulbous supports join- 
ing both the upper and the lower sec 
tions at the front, are characteristic of 


PEIPING 
CHINA 


Elizabethan furniture and it is inter 
esting to note that they were inspired 
by the great drinking cups of mediaeya} 
times. Of massive rectangular Shape, 
both the upper and center sections are 
fitted with a drawer. The base, whieh 
is of platform type, is carved with dia. 
mond shaped motifs in relief on both 
front and sides. An additional interest. 
ing detail are the heads of bearded mep 
flanking the top drawer. The buffet has 
two upright supports at the back, the 
upper decorated with vertica] 
fluting, the lower with a semi-convep. 
tionalized branch of leaves. 

Buffets of this type were used primar. 
ily for the display of silver and other 
ornamental objects of art, and the 
present specimen has a regal magnifj 
cence of both form and ornament wel] 
suited to this purpose. Often such 
pieces were fitted with material at the 
back to further accentuate the objects 
placed upon them. 


CHINESE SHOW AT 
MILLS COLLEGE 


LOS ANGELES.—The Art Gallery at 
Mills College will hold an important 
exhibition of Chinese Art, which will] 
open on October 10 and remain on view 
through November 25. One of the most 
notable loans is a large stone lion, 
dated A.D. which comes 


ones 


around 150 
from the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, 
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M. Huyghé Discusses American Art Museums 


(Continued from page 3) 


vet lead it to something better. Such 
o. official must be familiar, not only 
with the visual arts, but every form of 
imaginative expression. Together with 
this sympathetic understanding of the 
eurator’s problems, our visitor evinced 
admiration for of the 


, strong 


many 


holders of this office whom he had met | 


in our Museums 

Not that the European curator does 
not have his troubles. They are mere- 
ly different. The Louvre, for instance, 
is much too small to give adequate dis- 
play to the treasures which it houses. 
M. 


stated, “have been appropriated already 


“Twelve million francs,” Huygheée 


for the reorganization of the collections , 


The halls to 
sculpture, modern paintings and primi- 


in the Louvre. devoted 


tives have been completely trans- 


formed, everything being presented to- 
day in the manner adopted by the most 
up-todate American galleries. In ten 
years time,” the 


“the Louvre will 


speaker concluded, 
be as excellent in re- 
spect to its organization as it has al- 
ways been in its collections.” 

Another aspect that especially strikes 
the visitor from France is that in the 
of have 
bought only paintings by great names. 


majority cases Americans 
On the one hand, this practice has, it is 
the 


masterpieces in American collections, 


true, assembled many of world’s 
but on the other hand, there is a corres- 
ponding loss in that the great masters 
are not seen in relation to their period. 
Rembrandt, for instance, is not typical 
of the level of his time and is seen ina 
just manner only against the back- 
ground of contemporary work, as is 
possible in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Dr. Valentiner, it was also pointed out, 
has tried in Detroit to carry out the 
same principle, likewise with the Dutch 
school. 

Of the Francisco exhibition of 


French Art, M. Huyghé could not speak 


San 


too highly. “Thirteen or fourteen 
rooms full of great paintings,” he said, 
“carried the conviction of great art. 
Although there were many master- 
pieces, the effect was not dependent en- 
tirely on great names. The whole 
thing was full of nuances such as one 
does not expect to find outside of an 








gouache paintings 


Specimens from my collection of XVIII Century Gold and Enamelled 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
FINE SNUFFBOXES 


JEWELS, 


Cables: “‘Euclase, Wesdo, London’’ 


aa 


Louis XV gold Snuff Box, with 6 panels o 
under 
niers. Maker Jean Ducrollay, 


Se 


| 
exhibition arranged by a Frenchman. | of the latter 


Selection, organization and catalog 
were all a great tribute to the peculiar 
senius of Dr. Heil, who seemed to enjoy 
1 special understanding of the 
leties of French art,” the speaker re 
remarked. “Outside of the Burlington 
House exhibition it was the _ best 
showing of French art there has been. 
It would have been a great success even 
had it been held in Paris, where it would 
undoubtedly have attracted many 
people.” 


Sus 


The new Kansas City museum, as has 
already been mentioned, commanded 
the greatest admiration from this visi- 
tor. In addition to the excellent man- 
ner in which the spirit of period is sug- 
gested, M. Huyghé was most impressed 
by the installation as a whole, and the 
lighting, in particular. “The way in 
which show-cases for porcelains and 
small works of art are sunk in the walls 
of a quiet, obscure corridor is reminis 
cent of aquarium lighting and is most 
effective,” he commented. 

Of the older museums, M. Huyghé 
was impressed by the beauty of the 
building and the high standard of taste 
displayed in the collection of the Freer 
Gallery, Washington, while the Chicago 
Art Institute naturally came in for a 
good deal of praise. The Century of 
Progress Exhibition of Fine Arts 
aroused no little interest, but it re- 
mained for the Spanish School to 
arouse the deepest enthusiasm. Never, 
outside of Spain itself, was there sucha 
collection, according to M. Huyghé. 

Nowhere, perhaps, were the differ- 
ences more marked between this coun- 
try and Europe than in the matter of 
private collections. “The spirit of 
generosity and sense of obligation to 
the public which makes your private 
collectors open their treasures to visi- 
tors has struck me very forcibly,” re- 


marked M. Huyghé. “In France,” he 
continued, “collectors are perhaps 
proud of and reserved with their 


wealth. Take for instance, Mr. Duncan 
Phillips, for whom I have the greatest 
admiration. The way in which he buys 
paintings and makes them available 
to the public is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. His choices, too, reveal a remark- 
ably delicate discrimination. The case 
of Bonnard is one in point. It is quite 
extraordinary that a man not living in 
the European atmosphere should have 
such a fine appreciation of Bonnard, 
who, in general, is little esteemed in 
America. This discrimination presup 
poses a very delicate feeling. In my 
opinion, of course, Bonnard is equally 
important with Matisse.” 

The collections of Mr. and Mrs. Ches- 
ter Dale, and Mr. Adolph Lewisohn 
evoked equal praise, the arrangement 
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being approved as ideal 
fora museum. In the old master field, 
the Bache collection was admired for 
giving a complete idea of art, each phase 
being represented by one or 
masterpicees. It was impossible 


two 
not 


in the Morgan collection, and the finely 


ner. Mr. Huyghé was able to see the be- 
ginning of the re-organization of the 
Walters collection and was particularly 
pleased with the one room in which 
only three pictures hang on the wall. 
A surprising number of fine objects 
detached themselves from the mine of 


treasures, so great that he estimated 
that for every piece that would be 
shown, two would have to be stored 
away. 


“One of the most astonishing things 
[ have seen in America, or anywhere 
else for that matter, is the Blumenthal 
house. It is difficult to imagine with- 
out seeing it. Figure to yourself the 
most priceless enamels reposing 
casually on tables. It was indeed a 


great experience to enjoy them in such | 


intimacy. One ivory of the XIVth cen- 
tury made a particularly strong 
pression, I remember.” 

In conclusion, M. Huyghé was most 
enthusiastic about the facilities af- 
forded by the Frick Library, in his 
researches into the life and art of 
Theodore Rousseau. He was deeply 
grateful for this assistance. The archi- 
tecture of the country, moreover, struck 
this visitor as beginning to take on 
a truly American character, and free 
itself from foreign domination. 


DETROIT HOLDS 
TWO EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 3) 


interest is the small portrait of Steven 
T. Mason by T. H. O. P. Burnham, who 
was an accomplished painter of Detroit 
a century ago. 

The print department, under the di- 
rection of Miss Isabel Weadock, has 
arranged an extensive exhibition of 
woodcuts, engravings, etchings, and 
lithographs, which represent the art 
from the XVth century to the present 
day. It has been the aim of the de- 
partment to bring together from as 
many periods as possible impressions 
of fine quality. Such masters as Durer, 
Callot, Goya, Daubigny, Lepere, Haden, 
| Bracquemond, Legrcs and Whistler are 





shown. Among the moderns Maillol, 
| Kollwitz, Derain, Chagall, Matisse, 
Sentenis, Kent, and Sloan are repre- 


} sented, 
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The Fine Collection 
Of Field Foundation 
Now on Exhibition 


By LAuRit EGLINGTON 

The exhibition of paintings and sculp 
ture of the Hamilton Easter Field Art 
Foundation, now on view at the Down 
town Gallery, under the auspices of the 
College Art Association, renders a fins 
if belated tribute to the memory of a 
great champion of modern American 
artists It is impossible in a short 


pace and time to do justice to the work 
of Hamilton Easter Field Art-edi 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle tor some 
years, he brought out many of 
artists who today lead in the A 
field. As founder and 
editor of The Arts, raised the 
status of art in country 
much cannot be of the 
which he directed the policies of 
magazine. Nor did he fail to back 
conventions by active support of the 
artists in whom he found talent. In ad 
dition to continually buying their work, 
he it was who established a colony at 
Ogunquit where they might work in 
peace, undisturbed alike by demands 
of urban civilization and the physical 
wants that so often accompany them. 
Not content with this, he founded the 
Salons of America to bring the un 
known artist into contact with the 
public. To the individual, too, he gave 
that rare sympathetic understanding 
and encouragement, which continued 
from the first moment when he dis- 
covered a talent throughout his career. 
Only the artists themselves know 
how many of them might never have 
struggled up to notice had it not been 
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By WOOD GAYLOR 


American art, now exhibited at the Downtown Galleries under the sponsorship of the 


College Art Association. 

casions when artists vie to buy one an-;convey to the out-of-town public an,nold Friedman, Emil Ganso, Wood 
other’s work. impression of contemporary art not;Gaylor, Chaim Gross, Stefan Hirsch, 

The high standard of quality in this | always afforded them. Samuel Halpert, Bernard Karfiol, Walt 
little collection is a tribute to the dis- The following artists are  repre-| Kuhn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Robert Laur. 
crimination of the officers of the Foun-; sented: George Ault, Peggy Bacon,! ent, Adelaide Lawson, Gaston Long- 
dation, Each work, almost without ex-| Emile Branchard, Alexander Brook,| champs, Gus Mager, David Morrison, 
ception, is characteristic of the finest | Vincent Canade, Glenn Coleman,| Reuben Nakian, Jules Pascin, Kather- 
of which the artist is capable. The| Thomas Donnelly, Louis Eilshemius,}ine Schmidt, Judson Smith, Niles 
exhibition, which will be sent on tour; Duncan Ferguson, Hamilton Easter; Spencer, Maurice Sterne, Henry Strater 
by the College Art Association will| Field, Alfeo Faggi, Ernest Fiene, Ar-!and Chuzo Tamotsu. 
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XVIth Century Sculpture Group 


Secured by Nelson Gallery 


KANSAS CITY—An outstanding ex 


ample of Italian XVIth century sculp- 
just been 
Rockhill 


Atkins 


acquired by the 
Nelson 


Museum, 


ture has 
William 
Art and 


Brummer 


Gallery of 
the 
heroic 
Mars 


from 
Galleries. It is an 
sized group representing and 
Venus, by 
Moschino,” a follower of 
The 


Moscha, also a sculptor, who is respon- 


artist was a son of Simone 
sible for much of the ornamentation on 
the Cathedral of Orvieto. He was born 
about 1540, perhaps in Settignano, and 
his father. 
the 
the death 
was offered the 


training with 


that he 


had his first 
We 
Cathedral at Orvieto and at 


know worked on 


of his father, task of 


completing the sculpture there. He pre- 
ferred to go to Rome where he might 


be closer to the great Michelangelo, 
and there is every proof that he studied 
with the Florentine master. Cosimo I 
was later his patron, and after leaving 
Rome, he worked in Florence, Pisa, and 
Parma. 

The group represents Mars and 
Venus seated upon the head of a wild 
boar which the warrior-hunter has 
slain. On the tree trunk against which 
the gods lean, is the signature of the 
artist, “Opus Franceschi Moschini, 
F. R. T. 1.” At the feet of the figures 
lies the hunting horn of Mars carved 
in high relief, and from the back of the 
tree-trunk hangs his quiver filled with 
arrows, exquisitely carved with classi- 
cal arabesques and masks. The repre- 
sentation is an intimate love-scene; but 
planned and executed by the artist 
with chaste restraint. The figures are 
ennobled and idealized; and the group 
is pervaded by an abstract quality of 
unreality, obtained by the rejection 
of all crass detail in the modelling of 
the human forms. The figures are 
modelled in large and simple planes; 
and the composition is compact and 
pyramidal, a basic rule of all great 
group sculpture. The masses of the 
group are well related to the central 
axis, and the curves are rhythmic, the 
contours being carefully studied and 
expressed with great strength and 
beauty. The arms of the figures pass 


about the bodies so that the figures 
are closely knit together and form a 
single mass. The heads are brought 


together in such a way that the group- 
mass has a single apex, thus giving to 
the group an effective pyramidal com- 
position. The execution of the 
hair, fingers, and other details, recalls 
the methods employed by Michelangelo 
in the execution of his figure of 
“David.” The large hands which add 
strength and power to the composition, 
the massive thighs, necks, and upper 
arms, are typical of the figures of 
the great Florentine master; 
successfully imitated by the youthful 
“Moschino.” The group is cut 
single block of the finest quality of 
Carrara marble. 

Moschino worked on the preliminary 
studies for this group in the years 1563 
and 1564, and according to tradition the 
model was made in the studio of 
Michelangelo who not only criticized it, 
but may have done some work on it. 
The details mentioned above are so 
close to the great painter of the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling, that this tradition is 
not impossible. The study was shown 
to Roberto Strozzi who liked it so well 


eyes, 


Francesco Mosca, called “Il | 
Michelangelo. | 








and are | 


from a | 


that he commissioned Moschino to 
complete it in Carrara marble in heroic 
size, to set above a fountain in the 
court of his palace in Rome. There is 
published in Giovanni Gaye’s Carteggio 
inedito @’Artisti dei Secoli 14, 15, 16 
an interesting letter concerning the 
block of marble used. 

“To Francesco 
Dec. 1564. We have heard of the Venus 
which you have modelled, and regard 
ing which it is not necessary for us to 
write further than to say that it is quite 
proper that you should make your profit 
in the matter; therefore select the 
block (of marble) which best suits you 
and send it to Rome, as I believe it is 
your intention to do; we shall be 
pleased to allow it to enter and leave 
Pisa without paying tax. Cosimo Ist.” 
The Carrara quarries were a monopoly 
of the Dukedom, and as Cosimo was a 
patron of Moschino, he was willing to 
grant him the marble tax free. 

Few marbles of this period have as 
interesting, or as inclusive pedigrees. 
The group was known by Vasari who 
had often seen it in the courtyard of the 


| 


| 


Mosca, Sculptore, 1 | 


Palazzo Strozzi in Rome, for which it | 


was carved. In the edition of his Vite 
edited in 1881 by Professor Milanesi, 
on page 305 of Vol. 6 he states “At that 
time Simone Moscha lived in Orvieto 


with his son of fifteen years, who was | 


called Francis, and for a 
‘Moschino,’ who seemed to 
produced by nature almost with 
chisel in his hand, and so full of genius 
that whatever he wished to do, he ex- 
ecuted with the highest grace.’ On page 
209 he continues “he went to Rome and 
executed for Messer Ruberto Strozzi 
two very graceful figures, that is to say 
the Mars and Venus which is in 
court of his house in Banchi.” 
Milanesi sought at the time of the 
editing to locate all the works possible 
that Vasari had mentioned. In a foot 
note, he tells us that at that time, in 
1881, it was still in situ in the court 
yard of the Roman Palace. Nagler in 
his AKunstler-Lericon of 1840 speaks 
of the group in Vol. 9, page 513 and 
notes that the Mars may be Adonis, 
and that it sits above a fountain in the 
court of the palace of the Nicolini 
family, who at that time owned 
former Palazzo Strozzi. The palace, in 
the late 1890’s, became the property of 


nickname 


have been | 
the | 


the | 


the | 


a Roman art dealer who sold the group | 


to Edward Perry Warren of Boston in 
1900. Mr. Warren first took the sculp- 


ture to his English estate in Sussex and | 


later brought it to Boston. 

The group is in a marvelous state of 
preservation, much of the original sur- 
face finish being retained. It must have 
been protected from the weather, as it 
shows no sign of having been exposed 
to rain. The only known work by the 
sculptor in America, it is perhaps also 
the closest to Michelangelo. It was in- 
evitable that his greatness and genius 
would produce a horde of followers and 


more than anyone else, Moschino 
seems to have caught his spirit. He 
had far more technical ability than 


Raphaei da Montelupo and his work is 
marked by a vigor and force lacking in 
the figures of the monk Montorsoli. Nor 
did he give full rein to the colossal and 
contorted tendencies of Michelangelo 
as did Bandinelli and his group. There 
is much of the XVth century classical 
repose retained, yet the superb model- 
ling and complete knowledge of the 
human body, coupled with a suggested 


dramatic intensity, proclaims him truly | 


of the XVIth century and of the circle 
of the great Florentine. 
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HE FALL SEASON commences 

October 1oth with an interest- 
ing sale of silver, furniture and de- 
corations assembled from a number 
of private collections, estates and 
other sources, including the collec- 
tion formed by the late Harry French 
Knight and the estate of Allan 
McCulloh. The exhibition will open 
October 6th and the sale will be 
held on four afternoons, October 
1oth to 13th inclusive. 

The following week there will 
be a sale of general literature, stand- 
ard sets, and books relating to 
Ireland, property of the estate of 
the late Thomas H. Kelly. Exhibi- 
tion October 20; sale October 
24th and 25th in the afternoons. 

A number of fine collections of 
furniture and paintings are sched- 
uled for sale during October and No- 
vember. Subscription to catalogues 
is an excellent way for collectors 
and dealers to be advised well in 
advance of time of sales. $3.00 for 
the art and $3.00 for the books. 


Se 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES 7 INC. 


Unrestricted Public Sales of Art and Literary Property 
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AROUND THE GALLERIES 


: 


By Mary MORSELI 
The exhibition now on view at the 
Museum of Modern Art of about one 
hundred and thirty-five selected works 
from the P. W. A. P. exhibition at the 
Corcoran last spring comprises the aes 


thetic cream of this project. The splen 
did installation of the display, and the 
breathing 


in strong 


space given each picture is 


contrast with the necessarily 


crowded wall space in Washington. And 
we were besides particularly apprecia 
tive of the geographical notations 
which enable the visitor to at once place 


a given painting or water color in its 


regional district 


Since the Corcoran exhibition was 
reviewed in Tuk Art News of May 5, a 
detailed review would be somewhat su 
perfluous. We were, however, gratified 
to find that almost all of our favorites 
have been included in the New York 
show. The sponsors are also to be con 
gratulated upon maintaining both a 


high qualitative 
cellent 


and an ex 
representation 


standard 


geographical 


from all sections of the country. Many 
of the paintings in their present set- 
ting appear more interesting than 


when subjected to the strain of neigh 
boring mediocrity 
» * * 

Fuji Nakamizo, who has bee 
iting for the past two weeks at the 
Montross Gallery, is at his best when 
he obeys the impulses of his native tra 
dition, with its trends toward 
tive spatial value, nervous brushwork 
and simplification of detail. When 
vielding to these dictates, he is even 
able to weave the Statue of Liberty into 
a bold and individual composition, and 
to disentangle Fourteenth Street from 
the stereotypes of its favorite inter- 


n exhib- 


sugges 
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preters. This same spirit also nurtures 
ind gives lyric feeling to such land 
scapes as “Mica Mine” and “Harvest 
Moon.” As might be anticipated, wild 
horses, Canada geese and a series of 
at subjects are executed with spirit 
and instinctive flair. When, however, 
the artist strives towards aesthetic nat 
iralization in complicated group sub 
jects, he falls victim to many of the 


pitfalls of realism. These paintings 
il to function and the color 
and draughtsmanship tend towards the 


uninteresting. Two purely decorative 


SOMmMenHOW ia 


subjects are in a rather 


thin and con 
ventional vein which the artist would 
do well to avoid 
> * - 
The present day vogue for the quaint 


is well exemplified in the exhibition of 
early American overmantels on view 
it the Ferargil Galleries until October 
8. If some of these works suggest a 
timely resurrection from various at- 
tics to correspond with current fash 
ions, others have an intrinsic merit 
quite apart from their architectural 
and decorative possibilities. Chief 


the “American Village 
Primitive’ charmingly precise in vision 
and draughtsmanship and a delightful 
Newburyport Among the _ por- 
traits, there is “Woman in Black Dress 
with Shawl” where bold simplifications 
and color create a composi- 
tion that is both strong and highly de 
orative. 


among these is 


scene. 


massings 


Also on view at the Ferargil Galleries 
until October 14 are a series of colorful 
Bermuda subjects by Samuel Wain- 
wright, Jr., including flowers, seascapes 
and portraits 

* * * 


As the opening exhibition of the sea- 


son, the Macbeth Gallery has _ resur- 


OLD MASTER 
PAINTINGS 





PEEL LILLE 


rected from the obs urity of the 
Biographical Dict 
Ing 
School 


irtists’ 
interest 
Hudson River 
Moore. The 
range of the 
work his early Berkshire 
picture of the fifties to the more lyrical 
and literal landscapes of the nin 
ties. Although Moore’s work is distinct- 
ly uneven, ranging from pedestrian 
realism to poetry, a genuine feeling for 


onary, an 
the 
L\ugzustus 


entire 


membel I 
Nelson 
show covers the 


artist s tron 


less 


nature and flashes of coloristic daring 
break through the fashionable brown 
sauces of the period. The “free han 


dling’ towards which he strove all dur 
ing his long career finds its highest 
realization in the “Winter-Kensineton” 
of 1885, where the bare trees are 
brushed in with suggestive strokes that 
establish a delicate mood. The majority 
of the mountain landscapes also reveal 
a man who sensed the rocky structure 
of nature and was not content with the 
easy pictorial drama of cardboard hills. 
The sudden flares of vermilion, which 
light up such paintings as the railroad 
subject of 1899 and the engaging porch 
scene on Lake George, further attest to 
Moore’s vivacity of perception. 
. « + 

Emily Francis of Contemporary Arts 

done an 


has 


enterprizing job during 
the past month in bringing the artists 


of her gallery before a wider publik 
The large exhibition hung in the gar- 


dens of the Park Lane not only created 
a charming impression in this gala out- 


door setting but was unified by gen- 
eral sensitivity and freshness of line 
and color, unusual in a group show 
where many temperaments are repre- 


sented. Another show, held later in the 
month at the Dubonnet Restaurant. 
where business men foregather at noon. 


also brought some interesting work b« 





ably 


tore a 


might quite conceiv 
chance when 
good meal. A 


“Sailing, Sail 


group that 
give modern art a 
served casually with a 
subject show, entitled 

ing,” at the Contemporary Arts Gal 
lery, included the paintings and 
rs of a number of well known 
Although we found some rem 
iniscences of Ryder and a few canvases 
that slipped into the picturesque idiom, 
the majority of the pictures on view es 
aped miraculously from that 
patterning which a general 
zest for sailing vessels seems to impose 
on most Among the 
which had particular life and feelings 
were canvases by Robert Campbell, 
Iskantor, Guy MacCoy, Ethel Katz, Ed- 
mund Marein, Fuji Nakamizo, A 
Tromka, Bumpei Usui and John Whort 


* ‘ * 


also 


watel 


guests 


almost 
too facile 


. ? 
artists WOrkKs 


Platt Lynes, who is showing 
his photographs at the Julien Levy Gal 
thorough and honest cratts 
man whose work has character and dig 
nity. Instead of wasting his energy upon 
the manifold virtuosities sought by so 
many of our modern camera men, he 
has, as Glenway Wescott points out in 
the introduction to the catalog, striven 
“to enlarge upon photographic beauty, 
to solidify and clean up and limber up 


George 


leries, is a 


its petty aesthetics.’ Lynes feels that 
photography is more akin to sculpture 
in low relief than any other represen 


tational art, and in many of his best 
plates he has succeeded admirably in 
the suggestion of three dimensional 
quality. 

7 * . 

The exhibition of commercial photog- 
raphy, which closes today at the RCA 
Building, had a certain quota of mate- 
rial with a high degree of aesthetic in- 
terest, but the exhibition suffered from 
the mingling of those strangely varied 
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trends which meet in modern advertis 
ing. Combined with stunning work by 


such artists as Steichen, William 
Rittase, Margaret Bourke-White, Hj 
Williams and Tony van Horn, one 


found color plates which despite their 
technical excellence are primarily of 
nterest to th strange souls who 
linger devotedly upon the advertising 
pages of our more de luxe publications. 
Here handsome food stuffs and hand. 
some girls are surrounded by an aura 
of authentic glamor, which, however, 
has very little to do with art. 


ose 


» 7 * 

The Grand Central Art Galleries held 
an exhibition during September of 
John Melza Sitton’s three prize win. 
ning murals, which are destined for the 
Riverside Memorial Chapel. Mr. Sitton 
isa Prix de Rome winner who returned 
to this country about a year and a half 
ago, at which time he held his first one 
man exhibition at the Grand Centra] 
Galleries. The judges for the competi- 
tion were Thomas Jenton, Ernest 
Peixotto and Florence Levy. Also on 
view at these galleries were watercolors 
ind graphics by Saul Raskin, while at 
the Fifth Avenue Branch, Glenn New- 
ell’s dramatic canvas of two bulls in 
mortal combat was shown. 


* * “ 


Other exhibitions which opened dur- 
ing the week included a group show at 
the Eighth Street Gallery, the semi-an- 
nual exhibit by the art faculty at the 
New School for Social Research and at 
the same location a display of work by 
the students of the New School Work- 
shop in Printing Design and Produe- 
tion. At the Gallery of American Indian 


Art, an exhibition of watercolors by 
Ma Pe Wi of Zia Pueblo and a collec- 
tion of Zia pottery was opened. 
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Art As Culture History 


The increasing thought which is be- 
ing given to the human and psycholog- 
eal aspects of art education in our mu- 
seums is apparent throughout the coun- 


try. One very interesting and provoca- 
tive approach to these problems was 
giced by Mr. William H,. Ivins in 
the Metropolitan's September Bulletin, 


chich was reprinted in part in our last 
{nother lively and pragmatic 
paper on this same theme entitled “Art 
as Culture History” was read by Philip 
vy. Youte of the Brooklyn Museum be- 


ssue. 


fore the American Association for 
idult Education at their annual meet- 
ing in Washington. We take pleasure 
in reprinting part of this excellent 


article, which appeared in the Brook- 
lyn Museum's last Bulletin: 
Though we have made remarkable 


progress in the diagnosis and therapy 
{ the pathology of the individual, we 
still but dimly understand the pathol- 
ogy of society. Yet no serious student 
of history can doubt that there are so- 
cial conditions which can only be de- 
scribed as pathological. I want to diag- 
nose one of these pathological condi- 
tions today and outline, at least, a 
therapy for its cure 

The disease to which I refer may be 
called “‘museum-itis.”” Its most grave 
symptom the segregation of art 
from life and its isolation between the 
four walls of an institution gallery. A 
museum an abnormal environment 
for art just as the hospital ward is an 
unnatural environment for the healthy 
individual. 

One of the chief functions of the mu- 
seum is to preserve the art of past cen- 
turies long after its normal social en- 
vironment has ceased to exist. Were it 
possible to preserve a remnant of the 
people who created and enjoyed the art 
of a past period so that the museum 


is 


is 


on 
O°, 


visitor might see the actual social life 
of which the art was an expression, 
the museum might open to create some- 


thing like a normal art environ- 
ment.... 
Unfortunately most of our modern 


museums were founded during the nine- 


teenth century when art had reached 
its lowest ebb. In conception they in 
many ways resembled the monasteries 


of medieval life. Their purpose was to 
preserve the chastity of the muses and 
to keep these unproductive virgins 
within the sheltering walls of an insti- 
tution. The attempt was made to keep 
art from the contaminating influence 
of the world. 

‘Esthetic doctrines regarding art 
showed the influence of this monasti- 
‘ism. It. was the period of art for art’s 
sake, AUsthetic enjoyment took on the 
form of religious ecstasy. Swooning 
was considered good form in the pres- 
ence of such a masterpiece as Raph- 
ael’s “Sistine Madonna.” 

Most sensible people found it very 
difficult to participate in such emo- 
tional orgies. In order to induct these 
Philistines into the mysteries of aes- 
thetic ecstasy, courses of art apprecia- 
tion were instituted. The usual pro- 
cedure in these courses was to retail 
Vasari’s anecdotes about the master 
and then for the instructor to verbal- 
ize his own emotional response to a 
given picture. The theory was that by 
a kind of sympathetic magic, the in- 
structor’s emotion would be trans- 
ferred to his pupils. Fortunately, for the 
most part, the instructors had no emo- 
tions of their own. What they tried to 
communicate were second-hand impres- 
sions taken from some fluent word 
painter such as Ruskin. Today we look 
upon art appreciation courses with the 
amused indulgence that we feel for the 
sentimentality of Dickens’ sexless fe- 
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male 
burns. 


heroines or gentlemen with side 

Only in one regard 
rian attitude toward 
of the Victorian critics insisted that 
art had a moral significance. In this 
they were fundamentally correct in the 
sense that art has a definite connec- 
tion with human behavior. The con- 
nection which they saw, however, was 
a homiletic and didactic one and in this 
they were entirely wrong. For art has 
a great deal to do with social well be- 
ing and little or nothing to do with the 
individual’s virtue. 


this Victo- 
art sound. Most 


was 


Today we are beginning to combat 
the pathological condition which re-| 
moves art from its normal social set- 
ting. In architecture we find for the 
first time a movement called function- 
alism which is attempting to make 


buildings serve the institutional needs 
of our times and to make their design 
an expression of modern materials 
and modern engineering principles. In 
painting and sculpture we have recent- 
ly had the satisfaction of seeing artists 
enrolled on governmental projects. The 


new rise of mural painting may be in- | 


terpreted as an attempt to bring paint- 
ing into closer relation with everyday 
Uy 

In view of this movement back to a 
more wholesome social view of art it 
is high time that the museum revised 
its educational program. The aim of 
museum education should be to pre- 
sent to the visitor the cultural back- 
ground of the collections. This is diffi- 


cult to do, for the most the museum 
can ever do is to suggest this back- 


ground in its installations. Most of the 
rich culture matrix which once sur- 


rounded an object can be induced by a| 


scientific study of the object itself. But 
such inductions are beyond the powers 
of the average museum visitor. They 
need the assistance of a well 
docent. 

The educational 


psychologist will 


|agree that the docent who attempts to 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








trained 


describe social backgrounds has a bet- 
ter chance of interesting the audience 
than one who goes in for the vagaries 
of art appreciation. For the public, 
whether we are dealing with children 
or adults, is factually minded. They 
like to listen to an account which gives 
them accurate, concrete information. 
They do not like the dilute abstractions 
of aesthetics or the labored attempt of 
one who is not a poet to express his 
own private reactions to a work of art 
in words. 

Museums in this country have never 
been classified as formal educational 
institutions. They have rather been 
listed among the recreations. In New 
York City for example, museums are 
under the Park Department, along with 
| the public parks, botanical gardens and 
|zoos. For real sucess, any form of adult 
/education must retain a recreational 
rather than a deciplinary relation to 
|its public. A museum visitor comes be- 
|cause he has or expects to have a good 
time. He enjoys looking at colorful pic- 
tures, beautifully carved pieces of fur- 
niture, fine textiles woven in elaborate 
design or at the lustre of ancient cera- 
mics. As soon as anyone stands up be- 
fore him and begins to explain why 
he enjoys color and form, somehow the 
pleasure eludes him. He becomes self 
conscious and suspicious. What he 
wants is a vivid account of the people 
of, for example, the Renaissance, who 
| loved to have their painter represent 
ancient Greek and Roman deities and | 
personages gorgeously appareled in a 
setting of pageantry and pomp. He 
likes to listen to history when before | 
his eye are vivid illustrations which 
|} were a real part of that history. He 
leaves the lecture understanding him- 
self and his own times more accurately 
because he has heard something of the 
biography of his own culture. 

In this culture history he can partici- | 
pate, whereas in the abstractions of| 
aesthetic thought or the technicalities | 
of the painter’s technique, he must al-| 
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ways be an amateur. Asthetics is for 
the amusement of philosophers and 
critics, not for the edification of the lay 
public. The technique of painting and 
the other arts has only casual interest 
for anyone but the artist himself. The 
analysis of art which one finds so ad- 
mirably done in Dr. Munroe’s books de- 
lights the philosopher and the connois- 
seur. It has contributed greatly to our 
understanding of the esthetics of art. 
But too often we make the mistake of 
trying to impose on others our own 
specialized subject. 

Precisely because a museum must al- 
ways show art under abnormal condi- 
tions of separation from its actual 
everyday environment, its educational 
program should center on the task of 
filling in the culture background for 
the visitor so that he will not get a 
distorted conception of what he sees, 
If he is taught the social significance 
of the art of the past he will not make 
the foolish mistake of thinking we can 
today uncritically copy past forms as 
a substitute for our own artistic 
achievement. Thus the danger of elec- 
ticism in contemporary art with all its 


| sterility and dullness can be avoided. 


The public will see that the task of the 
living artist is to interpret imagina- 
tively the life of his own day, not to 
delve into the past for his inspiration. 

I verily believe that the curse of pe- 
riod revivals which has done so much 


| to destroy modern architecture would 


have been avoided if the museum and 
the fine arts departments in colleges 
had supplied the historical setting in- 
stead of giving us appreciation courses 


| and treating individual examples as ab- 


solute art for all time. Similarly in 
painting there would not today be the 
public distrust of contemporary art if 
the layman had realized that the suc- 
cessive schools of painting had each 
arisen in answer to an imaginative 
need in their own time. 

Today there is tremendous pressure 


(Continued on page 12) 
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held in America, will be open to the 


Dr.W.R.Valentiner 
To bein New York 
For Current Month 


more at the very opening of a new sea- Dr. W. R. 


public. 


These certainly are expectancies 


enough for the moment and it would 


be only the greedy who could ask for 


As always, October brings the art 


Valentiner who has 


world to the eve of a new season which | 80n, Which, we hope. may be a brilliant been in Europe for some months 


and successful one for all concerned. past is now on his way back to 
America and will be at the Glad- 
stone Hotel in New York during 
October. On 
Valentiner will depart to resume 


within a few weeks will suddenly burst 

into full activity. There is a certain 7 - sale re ae 

WHITNEY MUSEUM 
HAS FALL SHOW 


tingling expectancy about this time of dee i Be. 
the year, like that which pervades an 
audience just before the curtain goes his duties as director of the De- 
up. And it can be foretold in advance| The Whitney Museum of American troit Institute of Arts where he 
Art opened again for the season on 
| October second with its Fall Show of 
paintings, watercolors, prints and 
sculpture from its permanent collec- 
ition, on display throughout the entire 
Museum. This exhibition, which will 
remain on view until October 21, fea- 
tures a number of especially interest- 
ing works which because of the heavy ‘ 
schedules, have not been seen for the Obituary 

past two years. Besides contemporary 
works, there are also paintings by 
XIXth century Americans and a large 
group of provincial canvases. Some} BERTHOLD LAUFER 
hundred odd items from the Museum 

still remain on exhibition in Venice 

and another group of paintings and | 
sculpture at the Century of Progress | joss in the recent death of Dr. Berthold 
Exhibition. These, naturally, cannot be | 
included in the present show. The Mu-| ~ ; : ; 
seum hours, until further notice, will| Field Museum in Chicago and interne 


has plans for holding a number 
of important 


that each new season brings its special —— 
‘ : , exhibitions in the 
drama and its special thrills. ‘ 
near future. 


} 


Already there are a number of im 





portant events on the calendar which 





may be definitely anticipated. The first 


of these is the Carnegie International, 


which will open 
posium of 


its world wide sym- 
contemporary art on the 





eighteenth of this month. The Museum 
of Modern Art, which has already ush- 


ered in the season with a showing of 
the elite of the P.W.A.P. productions, 
has announced 


The art world has suffered a great 
its complete program 
for the year—a series which promises Laufer, curator of anthropology at the 
to be both varied and stimulating. The 
Metropolitan, which has already em-|be the same as last season: from 
barked upon its splendid new educa-|A. M. until six P. M. on Saturdays, and | Chinese art, Asiatic history and ethnol- 
: é ; ‘ Pr 2P.1 > P.M. « ‘r days | ‘ 
tional program, elucidated in the Sep- from 2 P. M. to 6 P. M. all other days | ogy. For many years Dr. Laufer was a 
z j of the week, except Monday, when the 
tember Bulletin, promises us a large Museum is closed to visitors. 
display of industrial art. The Whitney 


Museum, closed for almost six months, 


| member of all the important expedi- 

|tions sent out to the Far East and his 

ART PATRIOTISM keen powers of observation and great 
4 x 

IN GREAT BRITAIN 





opened its doors this week. We may also 
look forward to the long awaited open- 
ing of the Frick Museum and of the 
Frick Library, 
dous 


tery and jade, brought him to a unique | 
| position among Orientalists. It was due 
to his efforts that the Oriental depart- 
ment of the Field Museum was built 
up to its present eminence with a jade 
collection that is regarded as the most 


which will be tremen- 
additions to the 
sources. 

Naturally, within the sanctum of 
Tue Art News, the first Fine Arts Ex- 
position at Rockefeller Center seems a 
present reality, rather than a future 
event. And that the art world as a whole 


LONDON. — The 
and Athenaeum 


London Spectator 
reports the following 
remarkable example of “determined 
patriotism.” During August, the Hast-| important outside of China. 

ings Museum and Art Gallery had Dr. Laufer was also the author of 
among its exhibits a valuable facsimile! many important books and papers in 
of the Bayeux Tapestry lent by the Mu-| his field, which constitute most signifi- 
seum and Art Gallery of Reading. The/cant contributions to present day 
final scene represents the defeat and | knowledge. He has written an outstand- 
flight of the English after the death of |}ing volume on the symbolism of jade 
Harold at the Battle of Hastings. The} and his volume on early pottery figures 
last of the Latin inscriptions explain-| is also notable 
ing the even:s depicted on the tapestry |ings and comprehensive research. Dr. 
runs: et fuga verterunt Angli, which| Laufer was widely consulted for the 
being translated is “And the English! reading of Chinese inscriptions and for 
his personal opinion upon the many 


city’s art re- 





feels this same expectancy is evinced 
by the lively interest which has been 
shown in all quarters. The many gal- 
leries which are participating in this 
pageant of the arts are already busily 
occupied with their exhibits. In fact, 
the magnificently remodeled Forum of 
Rockefeller humming 
with activity and in only a month the 


fled.” This inscription, however, both | 


and in the official catalogue (new edi-| scholars. His intimate knowledge of in- 
tion 1928), is accorded the more suit-| dividual pieces in private collections 
able rendering of: “The English still| and museums in China, as well as 
fight!” throughout the Western world, gave 


Center is now 


ee TT: 


10 | tionally famous scholar in the field of} ing 


|zeal in his special fields of early pot-) }j¢, 


for its original find- | 


in the text accompanying the facsimile | baffling problems encountered by other | 





By VERONESE 
bition of Italian art held at Burling- 
‘ed Borenius and many other leading 


him a unique store of 
draw upon 

Born in Cologne in 1874, Dr. Laufer 
came to America in 1898 after securing 
his Ph.D. in Leipzig the year previous. 
During the next two decades he threw 
himself with great enthusiasm into 
many expeditions sent out to the Far 
East. Among these were the Jesup ex- 
pedition in 1898-9; the Schiff expedi- 
tion to China from 1901-04; the Black- 
stone expedition to Tibet and China in 
1908-10 and the Field Museum expedi- 
tion to China in 1923. 

Dr. Laufer became the curator of the 
Field Museum in 1915, after having 
held similar positions at the American 
Museum of Natural History and at Co- 
lumbia University. He also held the 
post of honorary curator of Chinese 
Antiquities at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

Among the many societies of which 
he was a member are the American 
Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Shanghai, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, the Société Asia- 
tique of Paris, the Hakluyt Society of 
London, the Society of Friends of 
Asiatic Art of the Hague and many | 
others both in this country and abroad. 


information to 
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scientist, and there was a _ novel] 
scientific approach in his art criticism 

something drastically different from 
the vague emotional appreciation 
which had served the purpose for a cep. 
tury or more. Fry was the first critic in 
his country to use the method of for mal] 
analysis—at least, the first to make jt 
a popular method of exposition, for 
B ferenson had _ long 


sernhard 
practising his “constructive art 


been 
criti 


cism” for the benefit of a more exclusive 


cirele, But 
region of 
brought 
porary 


sJerenson remained in the 
scholarship, whilst Fry 
scholarship into the contem 
arena There was nothing 
amateurish or egregious about his de 
fence of the Post-Impressionists jp 
reneral and of Cézanne in particular. 
The startled academicians had _ to 
reckon with an opponent who could 
beat them on their own ground; who 
had far more knowledge and _ real 
understanding of ancient art than they 
had, and who could reinforce his advo. 
cacy of modern art with impeccable 
analogies from the past. When they 
were compelled further to recognize his 
intimate acquaintance with the tech. 
nique of painting, there was little they 
could do but impotently fume against 
him. 

As a painter he sadly recognized that 
he had been damned by faint praise, 
and he took positive joy, about a year 
ago, in an article which roughly abused 
him. The value of his painting is dif. 
ficult to estimate; he never departed 
from the path marked out by his 
master Cézanne, and Cézanne, in that 
particular path, was not to be excelled. 
His patient exploration of formal 
values and colour harmonies was apt to 
give the public an impression of relent 
less dullness, but it was the dullness 
once defended by George Saintsbury 
the superficial aspect of the classical 


virtues of seriousness and _ severity. 


| Often, isolated in a private house, one 


comes across a canvas that 
itself by its sureness and coherence, 
and then one discovers it is one of his 
paintings. “Of course,” one says, “he 
is such a good painter.” But that 
opinion is always privately expressed; 
it never gets published. 

His book on Cézanne is certainly the 
masterpiece of his criticism. It traces 
the stylistic evolution of Cézanne’s art 
with a closeness of attention and an 
analytical brilliance that has rarely 
been equalled; it should be reprinted 
in some more accessible form and 60 be 
given the wide circulation it deserves. 
His essay on Matisse is not so search- 
ing, perhaps because there was not the 
same degree of personal sympathy; but 
like the shorter essays collected in 
Vision and Design and Transforma- 
tions, it is at once subtle and persua- 
sive. Fry was tireless in his search for 
an aesthetic basis for his criticism, and 
did not hesitate to throw over a pet 
theory if he found a better one. He 
was, as most critics of his generation, 
an “aesthete,” not looking beyond the 
self-consistent unity of the work of art 
itself, and using his sensibility as the 
only reliable guide. 

It is monstrous that a man of his 
intelligence and _ perception should 
never have occupied an official post of 
distinction. His own university did 


asserts 


| him tardy justice by electing him to 


S-NGLISH TRIBUTE 
TO ROGER FRY 


Although the death of Roger Fry | 
and his contributions to contemporary 
criticism were noted in our September 
15 issue, we feel it is fitting to reprint 
from the London Spectator the follow- 
tribute in which Herbert Read | 


| further emphasizes the achievement of 


his brilliant career: 


Roger Fry described himself as an 
artist, and most of all he would have 
liked to be remembered as a painter. 
| But already during his lifetime the pub- | 
which often exercises a tyrannic 
control over an individual’s develop- | 
ment, decided otherwise; for one per- 
|son who knew Fry as a painter there 
| were probably hundreds who knew him 
as a critic. Nevertheless, most of his 
life was devoted to the canvas. He was 
nearly forty when his first books ap- 
peared—his monograph on Giovanni 
Bellini and his edition of Reynolds’ 
Discourses—and after that there was a 
gap of fifteen years before Vision and 
Design was published in 1920. But that 
book and its successor Transformations 
| (1926) were actually the cream of an 
intensive journalistic activity which 
began as far back as 1903 with the 
foundation of The Burlington Maga- 
zine. With the Post-Impressionist Exhi- 
| bition of 1911, he entered upon a more 
polemical phase, and his defence of the 
new school whose work he had intro- 
| duced into England brought him into 
contact with a wider public. At Cam- 








| of sixty-two. A great 


the Slade Professorship a year ago, but, 


| alas, too late for his influence to have 
|} much effect. But 
| continue to operate in less direct ways, 


that influence will 


| for his books are a permanent contribu: 


tion to the study of art, a vivid and 
inspiring protest against the philistin- 
ism of his age. 


CHARLES DIXON 


The well known English marine art- 


|ist, Charles Dixon, died in September 


in his home near Chichester at the age 
lover of ships 
and the sea from the days of his boy- 
hood, Dixon specialized entirely in the 
subjects closest to his heart. He was 
a close friend of Sir Thomas Lipton 
and painted all the Shamrock’s Cup 
races at Sandy Hook. However, his 
deepest interest was in the picturesque 
vessels of the past, and his most am- 
bitious canvases were devoted to such 
themes. The deceased had been a mem- 
ber of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours since 1900. 


ANDRE BOUCHER 


The French sculptor, Andre Boucher, 
died at Aix-les-Bains recently at the 
age of eighty-five. He was a Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. One 
of the best known of his works is the 
group entitled “The Runners” which 18 





bridge he had been trained as a 


now in the Luxembourg. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAS 
ITS ANNUAL SHOW 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The 20th Annual 
Exhibition of the work of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul artists opened with a pre 
view at the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts on September 28. The show has 
been anticipated with much eagerness | 

} 





by artists and public alike, because in 
appointing the judges the Minneapolis 
museum 


tne 


instituted an adaptation of 
jury suggested by a well-Known art 
critic last winter. Thus the works of 
art shown in the exhibition were se 
lected by an artist, a collector, and a 
critic, instead of by three artists as has 
been the custom in the past. The jury 
was composed of Frances Cranmer 
Greenman, painter, of New York; Hud 
son Walker, collector, of Minneapolis; 
ind James Gray, critic, of St. Paul. | 
Whether the pictures accepted by this 
group are in fact different from 
which might have been chosen by an 
artists’ jury is doubtful. But at least | 
Minneapolis has made an attempt to 
introduce the patron’s point of view | 
into the selection of pictures destined | 
for exhibition, and judging from the 
enthusiasm of the crowd that attended | 
the opening, the exhibition is the most 
successful in recent years. 

It is a good show, with the honors go- | 


those 





ing unanimously to the water colors. | 
These make a distinguished group of 
such uniform excellence that one is | 


hard put to it to select the best. Cam- 
eron Booth’s series of Minnesota land 
scapes ranks high, as do those of Paul 
Glemaker, Caleb Winholtz, and David 
Granahan. Alice Hugy contributed two | 


lively scenes of a crowd en fete, and | 
Frances Buholz a delightful pair of ! 
children’s pictures “Summer Fun” | 
and “Winter Fun.” Stanford Fenelle | 
has equalled, in his House in Morris 
town, the stunning water colors he | 
executed under the P.W.A.P., and Ed- | 


win Ziegfeld, a newcomer, is represent 

ed by two striking Mexican scenes. 
There are many good _ paintings 

among the oils despite the fact that they 


are, as a group, less interesting than 
the water colors. Outstanding by rea 


son of their spirit and execution are | 
Dewey Albinson’s landscapes, less rigid 
and more highly keyed than usual; 
Erle Loran’s “On the Mississippi,” a 
rhythmic sweep of grey and green; Ed 
mund Kopietz’ “Arlington Hill,” serene 
and ordered; and James Rea’s “Dancer 
Fastening Dress,” one of the best things 
in the show. Glen Mitchell’s “Old | 
Thompson's Wharf,” a spirited small | 
canvas, and the colorful “Stream in the | 
Forest,” are very well painted, and Elof | 
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BUST OF 
THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 
(PROFILE 
VIEW) 

By HOUDON 


This fine example is 


a notable addition 
to Bostcn’s group 
of portrait sculp- 


tures by the French 
XVIII th 


century 


master. 











Wedin has contributed, in “Vacant | 

Store,” a telling study in decay. Other | saeunnen eens eee a — 

striking pictures in this group are]|small, but among the former must be , traits are easily the best. Sculpture is , works of art accepted, but the Art In- 
Emile Hastings’ “Hell Town Road,” | noted Erle Loran’s Minnesota land-| apparently the least of the arts in the | stitute is again asking the public to 
Mac LeSueur’s “Winter Wastes,” Don- 


na Moberg’s “Portrait of Allie,’”’ Arnold 
Klagstad’s “Gateway District,” Miriam 
Ibling’s “Circus,” and Betty Carney’s 
“Dancing Girl.” 

The Print and 


scapes, Alexander Masley’s “Mushroom 

| Pickers,” and Glen Mitchell’s “Girl on 
|a Cot.” In the drawings, Glen Ranney’s 
three landscapes, Elmer Harmes’ “Head 

Drawing groups are |of a Child,” and Lois Wilde’s two por- | 


| cast votes for those works of art which 

they consider to be the best in the show. 
After ten days of balloting the pictures 
receiving the highest number of votes 
will be awarded honors. The exhibition 
will remain on view until October 20. 


Twin Cities, but two pieces being ex- 
hibited. These are a graceful figure of 
a dancing lady by Isabella Harmon, 
and the sensitively modeled “Portrait 
of Claude” by Sister Mary Luke. 


No prizes have been awarded the 
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BOSTON MUSEUM 
SECURES HOUDON 


BOSTON—What is recognized as the 
best known likeness of Thomas Jeffer- 
son has recently emerged from the col- 
lection of the Destutt de Tracy family 
of France and has been purchased by 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. It is 
a portrait bust of Seravezza marble by 
Houdon. Except for slight variations in 
the elevation of the head and eyes, the 
bust is practically identical in pose to 
the plasters owned by the New York 
Historical Society and the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia. And like 
these, it was made by Houdon about 
1789, at the close of Jefferson’s ministry 
to France the 
It is a lucid and sym- 
pathetic portrait of Jefferson and in its 
carving Houdon had disclosed the same 


as 


young Republic. 


representative of 


penetration of mind and tactile sensi- 
tiveness that contribute to the great- 
ness of his portrait of Voltaire. Indeed 
there are many parallels between the 
‘wo busts and more general acquaint- 
ance with the Jefferson bust may place 
it along side of the better known por- 
trait. 

Except for some slight recutting 
; around the eyes, at the corners of the 
mouth, and of the hair in the back 
| all clearly visible under the ultra-violet 
|}rayvy expose the bloom of the old 
| marble is untouched. 
For over a century the bust has re- 
| mained in the family of the de Tracys 
and its branches. There is evidence that 
it was made originally for Lafayette, a 
close friend of Jefferson and a logical 
| recipient of it. Lafayette’s daughter 
|married into the Destutt de Tracy 
|family and through her, in all prob- 
ability, it came into the Destutt col- 
lection. In 1839 it passed from the 
hands of the immediate family at the 
| Chateau de Paray into those of a 
| branch, the Le Clereq de Chateauvieux 
of Melun. In 1916 it was inherited by P. 
Le Clercq de Chateauvieux from whom 
it came to the Museum in May of this 
| year. 





In Boston it is considered a piece of 
| good fortune that this likeness of Jeffer- 
|son should take a place beside four 

other busts of famous men made by 
| Houdon, since a strong bid was made to 
| secure the Jefferson bust for a histori- 
| cal collection. Within a few weeks the 
| plans for exhibiting the five busts to- 
gether will be completed and will in- 
|clude the well known marble bust of 
| Washington, a plaster of John Paul 
| Jones, recently brought back from 
| Paris where it has been cleaned, a plas- 
ter of the American poet, politician, and 


|*Hartford Wit,” Joel Barlow, and a 
'terra cotta of the French statesman, 
| Turgot. 


THE PARIS ART DIRECTORY 


SELECTED 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


BIGNOU 


CABLES: “ETIBIGNOU-47-PARIS” 





LES FILS DE LEON HELFT 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, OBJETS D’ART 
RARE FRENCH SILVER 


4 RUE DE PONTHIEU, PARIS 


8 RUE LA 


BOETIE, 
PARIS 
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AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 





MAYER, McCULLOH ET AL 
FURNISHINGS 


Now on Exhibition 

Sale, October 10, 11, 12, 13 
The opening sale of the season at the 
American-Anderson Galleries, 
of period furniture, antique tapestries, 
rugs and textiles, Chinese 
Japanese ivories, 
ver, fine table porcelains and other de 


CONSISLS 


porcelains 


coins, Georgian sil 


corations, the property of Guy E. Mayer 
of New York City, and other private col 
lectors, and of various estates, includ- } 


ing that of Allan McCulloh of New York | “Diana” 


City. The collection which will go on 
exhibition at the Galleries today also 
offers an important group, the collec- | 
tion formed by the late Harry French | 
Knight of St. Louis, Mo., who was one | 
of the sponsors of the original Lind 
bergh flight to be sold by order of his 
son, Harry H. Knight. The dispersal 
will be held on the afternoons of Oct 
10, 11, 12 and 13. 

In the tapestries appear two good 
Oudenaarde examples, one a_ fine 
XVIIth century silk-woven armorial 


piece, another an early XVIIIth century 
verdure Oudenaarde from the Collec- 
tion Dormeuil, Paris. From the same 
source comes a French verdure capes- 
try, “Danse Rustique,” placed at about 
1700. Two early XVIIIth century Brus- 
sels “Teniers’” panels, representing 
“Winter: L Menage” and “Winter: 
The Husbandmen,” are of clear and 
bold delineation. A Flemish verdure, 
“The Hunts of Diana,’ about 1600; a 
Flemish Renaissance panel, “The Vic- 
tories of Cyrus;” and a fine Gobelins 
cantonniére, about 1700, from the Col- 
lection Fichet, Paris, are also of 
especial interest. 

Among the fine petit point items in 
the collection are three exquisite silk 
pictures of the French Renaissance, de- 
picting scenes from the Old Testament, 
which come from the Monastery of 
Toulouse, France, and a panel, “The 
Race of Atalanta and Hippomenes,”’ 
Flemish, about 1600, from the Collec- 
tion Dormeuil, Paris. Among the fine 
textiles and laces in the collection is a 
Spanish, XV-XVIth century Gothic 
chasuble in drap d’or brocatelle and 
gold needle painting from the Collection 
Apolinar, Lyons. 

An unusual item in the carpets 1s a 
rare Irish example, about 1795, from 
the collection of the Viscount Lever 
hulme, dispersed at the Anderson 
Galleries in 1926. Another rare rug is| 
a Kouba, made about 1830, with a bril- 
liant scarlet field. A magnificent large 
Sarouk, featuring an Indo-Persian de- 
sign on a midnight blue field; several 
Fereghan Herati specimens; a very 
closely woven antique Sehna and an 
attractive Kirman bird carpet, with a 
wealth of blossoming shrubs in the field 
are of particular interest in the Persian 
group. An Aubusson carpet, placed at 
about 1840, has an aubergine field and a 


circular medallion filled with garden| 
flowers. 

Many rare pieces appear in the} 
Georgian silver. In the George II} 


group is a plain kettle on stand by | 
Thomas Whipman, London, 1745, fully | 
hall marked and weighing about 
ounces, with handsome piercing, chas- 
ing and other ornamentation on the 
spout, handie and stand. Other fine 
pieces by London silversmiths made 
during this same era include a plain 
cylindrical coffee pot, circa 1729; a 
chased two-handled cup and cover, 
1756; a small waiter by John Robinson, 
1738: a sugar bowl by John Payne, 1753 
and another sugar bowl thought to be 
by Peter Simon, 1725. The George III 
group also includes examples by well 
known London makers. Here one finds 
a rare oval tea tray of 1788; a set of 
twelve silver dessert plates by William 
Cafe, 1765 (weighing about 13 ounces 


75 


each) and a pair of tapersticks, also by | 


Cafe. Other items of special interest in 
this group are a cruet stand by William 
Simmons, 1776; a set of four candle- 


sticks by Sheffield, circa 1800; a set of | 


four fluted salts, 1817 and a small urn, 
circa 1800. The Sheffield plate includes 
a George III entree dish with warmer by 
Matthew Boulton & Co., about 1810. A 
pair of round covered dishes with three 


divisions by Robert Garrard, 1845, have} 


the arms of Verulam. 

A wide variety of European furni- 
ture, largely of the XVIIth and 
XVIlIIth centuries, includes an elabor- 


}coral, carnelian et 
|jade hanging vase and a finely carved 





ate Louis Philippe table signed 


COMING AUCTIONS } 
; 


L. Moreaux” and with painted porce 
lain plaques and bronze doré mounts 
enhancing the ebonized ground. Among 
the Regence pieces is a carved walnut 


and de 


rated Cordova leather fauteuil, 
while a rare poudreuse escritoire in 
citron wood, richly mounted, dates 
from about 1810 and was originally in 
the collection of Marquis d’Ausenay of 
Paris. The clocks feature a Chippen 
dale bracket specimen by Eliezer and 
James Chater of London, placed at 
about 1775 Spanish pieces include a 
pair of beautifully carved walnut and 
pino wood armorial doors of the late 


XVIith century, with the Hapsburg coat | 


of arms and an early XVIIth century 
pair of convent doors, likewise of 
carved walnut and pino wood 
Among the bronzes one finds a 
by McMonnies, signed and 
idated 1890 and the figure of a nude 
lgirl by Harriet W. Frishmuth signed 
jand dated 1925. 
Semi-precious mineral carvings in- 
iclude attractive statuettes and vases 
| fitted as lamps in jade, rock crystal, 


, aS Well as a green 


Chien Lung white jade incense burner. 
Chinese porcelains feature a pair of 
Yung Cheng famille rose dishes with the 


double ring mark and a pair of rare 
i}Chien Lung five-color bowls with the 
| , 

six-character seal mark. Royal Wor- 


icester, Royal Crown Derby, Coalport and 


Copeland figure in the fine table porce- 
lains, in which appears a decorated 
Worcester tea service. 


DESIGN SCHOOL 


OPENS SEASON | 


The 43rd year of the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women 
opened on October 1, with an unusually 
large registration. Two new instruciors 
have been added to the faculty—Miss 
Grace Fakes, 
len & Company, who will have charge 
of interior decorating classes at the 
school and John E. Sheridan, interna- 
tionally known in his field, who will 
be instructor in advanced design, pos- 
ter and lettering work. 


vice president of McMil-| 


The Art News 


ART AS CULTURE 
HISTORY 

from Page 9) 

bsorb the work of con- 

artists 


ing contemporary) 


temporary As far as encourag- 


art is concerned, one 


may wholeheartediy agree with this 
point of view but in so far as it in 
volves taking living art out of its con 
temporary surroundings and isolating 
it in institutions this attitude is but 
another symptom of the pathological 
condition of society of which I spoke 
in the beginning. Society at large 
should be the patron of the artist and 
his works should not be placed in mu- 
seums until they have demonstrated, 
not their quality alone, but the fact 


that they have met a social need. 

The best therapy for the pathological 
condition of our time which has sep- 
arated art and life, thereby demoraliz 
ing art and impoverishing life, is a new 
kind of art education which will stress 
the vital social connection of art. We 
must not think of objects of art as iso- 
lated examples but as an integral part 


of the whole culture pattern in which 
we find these objects. Appreciation 
courses have failed dismally because 


they have dealt with the pattern of the 
culture fabric alone and neglected the 
rich fabric itself. 

‘Esthetic appreciation must always 
be a by-product of an abundant life. 
When it becomes a sole aim it leads to 
an erotic, unwholesome attitude toward 
the most beautiful achievement of so- 
ciety. We must learn to live with art 
and not to make an idol of it. Art is life, 
not something to be placed in a shrine 
and substituted for life. 


SALEMME OPENS 


SCULPTURE CLASS 


Antonio Salemme has opened a 
school of sculpture at 48 Washington 
Mews, New York. for bezin- 
ners and advance students will be held 
daily from 9 to 12 in the morning and 
a special class in sculpture and drawing 
will be held on Saturday morning and 
afternoon and Tuesday and Friday eve- 
nings from 8:30 to 10:30 o’clock. The 
course is based on Mr. Salemme’s own 
theories of the teaching of art, and is a 
distinct departure in several phases 
from the usual art school training. 


Classes 
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¢ HOTEL CHELSEA 


ON THE BOARDWALK ATLANTIC CITY 


A BIT OF THE RIVIERA 
Guests who have traveled the world over so term the Chel 
Continental informality and charm. Bathing directly from quests’ 
apartments. Lunching in beach robes on open air terraces. Dinner 
music by artists selected from the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
cuaner of Tames, se Ge ae jountalne, backed up by the widest 
antic y. of these 
American and European Plan guests. a ee oF Cee 
HOWARD LANIN and his orchestra play nightly in the grill. 
Under personal supervision of 


JOEL HILLMAN 
J. C. MYERS 


JULIAN A. HILLMAN gel 2 
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} 
— mV . . , 
SURVEY OF WORK | 
‘ rr r ~ 
GIVEN BY C.A.A.| 
| 
In entering its sixth exhibition sea- | 
son, the College Art Association has 
issued an open letter expressing thanks 
to the lenders whose cooperation has 
made these exhibitions possible, and 
giving statistics on the work done in 
the past. The sales policy for the new 
season, just commencing, is also an- 
nounced, 


The report shows that during the 
first three years there Was a consecu- 
tive growth in the number of exhibi- 
tions circulated, due to the fact that it 
was the plan of the Association to work 
towards assembling as many shows as | 
could be assimilated. When the scope! 
of the field had been ascertained, a 
survey was made and a_ decision | 
reached as to the number of exhibi- 
tions which could be assembled ade- | 
quately with a viewpoint to quality and 
which would still be comprehensive 
enough to serve the majority of those | 

| institutions requesting and requiring | 
this program. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 2,000 persons visit each 
traveling exhibition shown in a small 
community and 12,000 in a large metro- 
politan center. During the first three 
years of its activity the exhibitions 
circuited rose from four to fifty and 
has now been fixed at forty-five, as the 
logical quota. 

The Association points out that the | 
historical, national and international 
| character of these exhibitions is as 
diversified as possible within the scope 
of the available material but that the 
major emphasis has unfailingly been | 
placed on exhibitions of work by Am- | 
erican artists. During the last few 
years when prevailing conditions made 
the promotion of work of living Ameri- 
can artists and its dissemination in- 
creasingly important, this emphasis of 
the paintings and sculpture of our own 
young people has been stressed. 

Nevertheless, in order to avoid chau- | 
- vinistic emphasis and in order to pro- 
vide for the institutions in far distant | 
places an opportunity to see the work 
of other nations, of new cultures as | 
well as old civilizations, there has been 
and isa continued effort to provide a cer- 
tain number of exhibitions from vari- 
ous nations as well as of exhibitions 
of all countries from historical = 





The statement also reports that 850 
artists, 105 galleries, 55 private col- 
lectors, 35 museums and 20 universities 
and colleges lent art for the traveling 
exhibitions sent out by the Association. 
Special indebtedness is expressed to 
private collectors who have lent entire 
exhibitions from their collections. The 
Association feels that the increasing 
interest that museums, universities, 
colleges, libraries and other public in- 
stitutions are showing in collaborating 
with this vast national undertaking is 
perhaps the greatest encouragement 
that the work has received. This par- 
ticipation bids fair to be doubled for 
the coming season. 





In the matter of sales, the Associa- 
tion finds that within the past two 
years there has been, despite earnest j 
efforts, a decrease in percentage re- 
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EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 








The Art NEws 
RAINS GALLERIES 
TO HOLD AUCTION 


crore PRI PILI LLALLLOLOLOLOL LOLOL LLL? 


FOREIGN | 
AUCTION CALENDAR 3) 


SRPPLILLLLLLP 


The Rains Galleries, 12 East 49 
| Street, will place on view tomorrow af- 
COLOGNE |ternoon fine antique and modern fur- 
Lempertz | niture, Georgian silver and Sheffield 
October 11, 18—The Roeckerath collection | plate, china, glass oil paintings and 
of paintings and antiquities. other decorative furnishings from the 
FRANKFORT estate of the late Dr. Rumshisky, sold 
Hugo Helbing | by order of the administrator and other 

November 6, 8—The Othmar Strauss col- | private accounts. 
nein LONDON | The furniture is largely of XVIIIth 
H. R. Harmer |century English period and design and 
October 22, 28, 24—The Hind collection of |imcludes a variety of mahogany and 
France and French colonies issues walnut pieces. The Georgian silver and 
| Sheffield plate comprise many desirable 
sults, although there is an increase in | t€™S including tea and coffee services 
the actual number of sales. In other] 224 trays, candlesticks and candelabra, 
words, although more works have been | Vesetable dishes, wine coolers, meat 





ecvccree) 


|sold than in earlier years, the objects | Platters, and cruet sets in the distin« 


have been those of smaller value and | “i a —— by the early Eng- 
s nn : ° } 3 : rare . 

lesser importance. The Association | /!§ Sliversmiths. 

pledges itself to a distinct and de-| A group of decorative oil paintings 


termined effort in this connection for |of the XVIIIth century English school | 


the coming season, and it is promising | including portraits, landscapes and 


| to note that over twenty percent of the! marine scenes, several XVIIth century 


exhibiting institutions have purchased | ecclesiastical sculptures in wood and} 


and continue to support the circuit | decorative china and glass objects round 
shows in this manner. The Association | out the exhibition. 
will strive during the coming year to| Of outstanding i-nportance are a Re- 
increase this number, to develop new naissance tapestry panel, Flemish 
sales’ avenues in the colleges and the| XVIth century, and a William and 
universities as well as in the museums | Mary carved walnut day bed covered 
and to encourage purchases among|jn contemporary tapestry. 
its own membership. It is interesting The entire collection will be on view 
to note that over 80 percent of the | on October 7 from 2 to 5 and daily there- 
sales made are to public institutions, | stter from 9 to 6. until the days of sale, 
thus keeping the works in the public | -phursday and Friday, October 11 and 
re , , . 4; |12. The auction sessions will commence 
rhe geographical boundaries of this|.; 5 p eth ion 
Raids < ae at 2 P. M. each day. 
activity embrace the entire United : 
States from Maine to Florida, from the 


state of Washington to Texas, includes | PRIZES OFFER ED 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Dominion | IN PRINT SHOW 
x 


of Canada. The largest museum in the 
largest city is not too sophisticated for 
our exhibitions. The smallest and most | 
remote community is not too inaccessi- | 
ble. The purpose is to bring good art 
to all the people for whom it has been 
created and to assist the artists to 
achieve speedier and wider recogni- 
tion. 


NEW LABORATORY 


The Society of American Etchers 
will hold its nineteenth annual exhibi- 
tion at the National Arts Club from 
November 28 to December 26. Work 
will be received through Saturday, No- 
vember 3. Not more than six prints 
may be sent by any one artist, nor will 


its fall meeting. 


more than four be shown. The Jury of | 
Award and the Jury of Selection will | 


? be chosen by the Boctlety as a whole at | 
FOR COURTAULD) ” “hosen by the Society as a whole at 


The following prizes will be awarded 
LONDON.—An interesting announce-; this year: The Mrs. Henry T. Noyes 
ment in the fall prospectus of the} prize of $50 for the best print in the 





Courtauld Institute is that a laboratory} exhibition; the Kate W. Arms Me-| 


is in course of equipment, with appara- | morial prize of $25 for the best print 
tus (including X-ray, ultra-violet ray,| by an active member of the Society 
etc.) for the investigation of problems |and the John Taylor Arms prize of $25 


connected with the physical condition, | for the best piece of technical execu- | 
conservation and restoration of works | tion in pure etching (to be awarded by | 
of art, and with the materials used in | the donor). The Society wishes to make | 


the arts. This department, which will |this exhibition as comprehensive and 
be directed by Dr. P. D. Ritchie, should |a8 broad as possible, and it is hoped 


be of great value, for although the|that artists of all schools and tenden- | 


Royal Academy has dealt with such | cies will send their work. 
matters, directly and indirectly, for | 


Further information concerning tech- 
many years, and their Professor of 


nical details of entry may be obtained 


Chemistry, Dr. Laurie, is a leading au-| by writing to the secretary of the So- 
thority on the subject, there is no lab-| ciety, Margaret B. Hays, Round Hill 
| Road, Fairfield, Conn. 


oratory at Burlington House. 
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ANTIQUE TEXTILES 


OF ALL PERIODS 
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JULIUS H. WEITZNER 


OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 


announces the opening 


of new galleries at 


36 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 








MUNICH 


Briennerstrasse 12 


JULIUS BOHLER 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


BOHLER & STEINMEYER 


INC. 


NEW YORK 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Madison Ave. and 46th St. 


LUCERNE 
The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 
Haldenstrasse 12 


A. 8S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 


[INC.] 
WORKS of ART 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FRANKFURT 


BERLIN 
Kaiserstrasse 15 


Victoriastrasse 3-4 











ZBOROWSKI 


26 RUE DE SEINE PARIS 


Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, 
Th. Debains, Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others 


460 Park Avenue 


Northwest Corner 57tn Street 


New York 
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Many New Artists 
In Carnegie Show 
Opening October 15 


PITTSBURGH Preparations a 
well under way for the opening the 
1934 Carnegie Institute Internatio 
Exhibition of Modern Paintings. The 
Exhibition, which will open October 1% 
is the thirty-second annual] Internatio! 
al to be held. Twelve European nations 
will be represented this year. They are 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, G¢ 
many, Union of Soviet Socialistic Re 
publics, Austria, Norway, Sweden, P 
land, Belgium, and Holland. There w 


be 356 paintings in the 
coming from 
United States 


Exhibition, 25 


Europe and 103 from 


Fifty-two artists are making their in 
tial appearance in a Carnegie Inter 
tional this year. This will make an un 


usually large percentage of new artists 
in the International and is indicative 
of the rapid change taking place in the 
art world. All the artists 
have been invited to contribute 

American section, because of the 
number of artists invited, each one 
has been limited to one canvas. As has 
been the custom of recent years, each 
national group of paintings will be 
hung in a separate gallery. In the event 
that an artist has been invited to send 
more than one painting, the works of 
that artist will be grouped. 

Among others in the Exhibition will 
be the following: John C. Johansen, Sid 
ney Laufman, Jonas Lie, Ernest Law 
son, Bernard Karfiol, Franklin C. Wat 
kins, Maurice Sterne, John Steuart 


represented 


In the 


Eugene Speicher, Arnold Blanche, Alex 


ander Brook, John Marin, Charles 
Sheeler, John Sloan, and Henry Lee 
McFee, in the American section; Au 


gustus John, Henry Lamb, Glyn Phil 
pot, Walter Richard Sickert, Gerald 
Brockhurst, Colin Gill, Alfred Reginald 
Thomson, William Roberts, and Vivian 
Forbes, in the British section; Pierre 
Bonnard, Maurice Denis, Lucien Simon, 
André Dunoyer de Segonzac, Henri 
Matisse, Pierre Roy, Henri Lebasque, 
and Edouard Vuillard, in the French 
section; Pietro Gaudenzi, Alessandro 
Pomo, Giuseppe Montanari, and 
Archille Funi, in the Italian section; 
José Gutierrez Solana, Timoteo Perez 
Rubio, Daniel Vazquez Diaz, and Mari- 
ano Andreu, in the Spanish section; 
Karl Walther, Max Beckmann, Theodor 
Lux, Gert Wollheim, and Kar] Schmidt. 
Rottiluff, in the German section; Casi- 
mir Sichulski, Ludomis Slendzinski, 
and Boleslay Cybis, in the Polish sec- 
tion; Lizzie Ansingh, W. Schumacher, 
and Arnout Colnot, in the Dutch sec- 
tion; Anto Carte, Pierre Paulus, Albert 
Saverys, and Louis Buisseret, in the 
Belgium section; Bruno Liljefors, Ei- 
nar Jolin, Otte Skjold, Henric Lund, 
and Edvard Munch, in the Scandina- 
vian section; Paul Kouznetzoff, Peter 
Kontchalovsky, and Alexandre Deine- 
ka, in the Union of Soviet Socialistic 
Republics; and Victor Hammer, Ferdi- 
nand Kitt, and Kar] Sterrer, in the Aus- 
trian section. 

The jury of Award for the Exhibi- 
tion met in Pittsburgh on September 
26th and 27th. The members of the 
Jury are: Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, 
Art Editor of the New York Times; Mr. 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art of New York City, 
and Gifford Beal, American artist. 
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| will be placed in the assembly 
Curry, John Carroll, Leopold Seyffert, | 

























































BRANGWYN PANELS 
GO TO SWANSEA 


LONDON The 
Panels, painted for the House 


famous Brangwyn 


of Lords 


| War memorial and rejected amid much 


controversy, were recently sent by road 


from London to Swansea, where they 


hall of 


new transport 


the Civic Centre. Their 


was arranged by a London expert in 


picture removals, the Times of 


reports. 


London 


“The Brangwyn Panels, which num- 


ber sixteen were commissioned 1925 


in 
by the late Lord Iveagh, who intended 
to present them to the House of Lords. 


Mr. Brangwyn’'s fee was £20,000. When, } 


in 1930, the first five were submitted 


they were condemned by the Fine Arts 


Commission, and finally rejected. Mr. 


Brangwyn went on with the remaining | 


eleven, and on the death of Lord Iveagh 
the fate of the panels was left in 
hands of the Iveagh Trust. 

“The paintings represent the peoples, 
flowers, fruits, and animals of the Brit- 
ish Empire. An offer of £40,000 
made for them from America, but the 
present Lord Iveagh and the trustees 
decided that they must remain within 
the. Empire. 
made by 


Many applications 
municipalities, who consid- 
ered they had halls suitable for them 
—six of them measure 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
10 are each 
Swansea’s 


were 


and the remaining 
14 ft. square—but 
were considered strongest, 
panels will be in harmony 
scheme of decoration of the 
sembly hall. 

“Mr. Brangwyn, who is of Welsh pa 
rentage, supported the decision of the 
Iveagh Trust. 

“The panels will be placed in their 
final setting in time for the opening 
ceremony of the Civic Centre, which 
will be performed by Prince George on 
October 18.” 


claims 
for the 
with the 
new as 


LONDON, 


unrivalled experience is at the disposal of 
the sale of 


MINIATURES, SNUFF 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 


the | 


Was | 


about | 


“CHRISTIES”’ 


(Messrs. Christie, 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIES has been world renowned. They have 
had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of 
Works of Art which have been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 
ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 
ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 


VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 

MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 
the commission is Tw 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be borne in mind by 
those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIES 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


The 


The Art Collection 
Of Ottmar Strauss 
To Be Dispersed 


FRANKFORT 
the firm of 


From November 6-8 


Hugo Helbing in Frankfort 


will disperse art from the collection of 


Ottmar Strauss of Cologne. This auc- 
tion offers an unusually rich selection 
of material in all fields of art. The 


group of Chinese ceramics, ranging 
from a fine series of early Ming speci 
|mens to the late Chien 
Lung period is particularly comprehen 


sive and 


porcelains of 


also features fine pieces in 


famille verte and famille rose enamels, 
is Well as characteristic Kang Hsi spe 

imens. European porcelain is repre- 
sented primarily by painted Meissen 


examples, although there are also some 
rare pieces of northern German manu- 
facture. 


Distinguished quality is also to be 
jfound among the Gothic and Renais- 
sance sculptures in wood and in the 


small carvings, the majority of which 
j}are of Rhenish or South German prove- 
nance. Mediaeval and other early 
jimens of the 
|Gothic brasses, 


jarts, exquisitely 


spec 


decorative arts include 
old liturgical 


wrought examples in 


ivories, 


precious metals, a large group of the 
| finest ceremonial siiver, etc. 

| There is also furniture dating from 
the XVIth to the middle of the XIXth 
century, Persian carpets and paintings 
|by old masters. In the latter category, 
ja fine “Portrait of a Youth” by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence is particularly no- 
table. Included the dispersal 
many important examples from 
|world famous collections that of 
Castle Sigmaringen, the Lichtenstein 
'Gallery in Vienna, the Adelman and 
|Leopold Seligmann collections in Co- 
jlogne and from various Prussian ¢as- 
tles. The catalog of the collection, 
| which will soon be issued, contains nu- 
merous illustrations and full details. 


in 


as 










ENGLAND 


Manson & Woods) 





all who may wish to consult them regarding 


BOXES & OBJECTS OF 












elve and a half per cent 







Telegroms: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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“THE END 


OF THE 
HORSE” 


By MISHA 


REZNIKOFF 


Included 


in 


the 


exhibition of se- 


lected 


from the 


“wor k s 
Pr. 


o. Fs display at 


the Corcoran, 
now on view at 
the Museum of 


Vodern Art. 


MUSEUM MEETING 
TO BE IN SPAIN 


MADRID. 


The 


international 


mu- 


seum conference at Madrid, Spain, will 


be held from October 
Headquarters will be 
of 


at 


session wili be held, October 21, at 
celona. 


14 to October 20. 
the Academy 
Fine Arts, Street of the Alcala. One 


Bar- 


\in 


Saturday, October 6, 1934 


FRANCE RESTORES 
MANY BUILDINGS 


PARIS The 


frances voted by the French Parliament 


fund of 30,000,006 


o the public works program for restor. 


of buildings 
ind monuments in France has been ap- 
portioned by the Beaux Arts Ministry, 
The Vews reports. Provision is 
made to complete the restoration of the 
itiotel de Sens at Paris, an example of 


ation and improvement 


Vuseum 


XVth century Gothie architecture as 
applied to a private palace; to add an 
annex to the Carnavalet Museum: to 


restore the Hotel Lamoignon and con- 
nect it by an underground passage with 
the Carnavalet; to create a new 
seum in the studio of Antoine 

delle; and to modernize many the 
smaller Parisian museums. The large 
circular structure at the Rond Point de 
la Villette, once the main entrance to 
the city of Paris, will be restored; and 
the small buildings that have 
up around it will be removed to make 
way for a garden; the Tower of Jean 
Sans-Peur, or the Tower of Burgundy, 
the Rue Etienne Marcel, with part 
of the XIIIth century city wall beside 


mu- 
Bour- 


ol 


frown 


it, will be brought to view and made 
accessible by the removal of interfer- 
ing buildings; and further work will 


be done in the park at Sceaux (acquired 
for the public by the Department of 
the Seine in 1923) in restoring the orig- 
inal gardens, drives, and paths in con- 
formity with the plans of Le Notre. 
The residence of Louis XIV’s favorite, 
Lauzun, at 17 Quai d’Anjou on the Ile 
St. Louis in the Seine, will be opened 
to the public. 
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PICTURESQUE 
PRIVATE GARDENS 


OFFERS 


1 to 7 ROOMS 


ALSO PENTHOUSES 
and TERRACED 
APARTMENTS 


COMPLETE KITCHENS 


MAID SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 
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CONVENIENCE 
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Moderate Rentals 


WILLIAM B. HALL 
Resident Manager 


Telephone 
CIrcle 7-6990 


340-350 WEST 
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of Everything 


Everything that 
would completely satisfy 
your desires for modern 
apartment living. The 
artistic design o* Spacious 
studios oe Dropped living 
rooms.. Fireplaces .. Ler- 
races... Private gardens a 
In door swimming pool, 


Din ing Room 


with ou tdoor terrace? 
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EASTPORT 
NEW YORK 


The annual exhibition by artists and AUCTION CALENDAR 
wt students held the last week in} Coeeeneeeeeroeeoooooooroeserrrrre | 
ar as. as ‘ , st d ; 
hugust Was, as Us ul, one of the — American-Anderson Galleries 
mportant events of the season for 30 East 57th Street 
‘ } 57th § 
Washington County and the adjacent | Qetonber 10, 11, 12, 18—Furniture and deco- 
: di sl s lotable ‘Ogress ration from various private collections, | 
Canadian Isl ands. Notable : prog including that of Guy E. Mayer of New 
vas remarked in the works of the regu York City and from the estates of the 
, , | late Harry French Knight of St. Louis 

lar visitors such as Kenneth Howe, Irv-| ang of Allan McCulloh. 

y Rrok: Vent “nida : Joater lao i 
ng Brokaw, Enid Spidel, 5S. Peter Wag | Rains Auction Rooms 


er, Grace Knox, Lena Jordan and 


: 12-14 East 49th Street 
Frost. 


Jack Rare furniture, 


October 6 tapestries and 


George Pearse Ennis and Robert} objects of art from the collection of War- 
Craig, sponsors of the Eastport Sum t i Me ats Fin "an I l 
. é October 2—Fine antique and modern 
) > } . re > ‘oO >. , 
wie School of Art, wer well repre furniture and decorations from. the 
sented, the former by a striking por estate of the late Dr. Rumshisky. 
trait in oil ol a local character, broad- | Plaza Art Auction Rooms 
ly handled in cool tonality, while Mr - | 
‘pai . ‘ : Sas 9 East 59th Street | 
Craig shows a great advance in his} e 
October 6—Oil paintings, mainly of the | 


handling of the northern aspect of the 


Continental school, from the estate of 
rugged landscape and _ the various | James H. Norman, late Consul General | 
moods of tidal waters, in his litho- | in Munich. 
graphs. 

In addition to directing his class, 


CLEVELAND 


Mr. Ennis was preparing designs for} 
a large stained glass window destined | 
for the Davis Chapel of the New York] 
Military Academy, Cornwall on-the-| 
Hudson. In his studio I enjoyed a 
glimpse of his most recent water colors | 


from the “Art of 


and “Javanese Puppets” 


Exhibits that range 
Walt 
on one hand, to “Eight Modes of Paint- 


Disney” 


and oils done with incisive brushwork|ing’” and “Prints and Drawings by 
in a more luminous gamut—a decided] arthur B. Davies” on the other, indi- 


advance on his former drab tones was 
found. , : : 
Mr. Leonard Dyer of Penguin Island land Museum of Art that will be suited ! 
after years of study and travel has as-|to all tastes. One 
sembled a number of canvases of local|«“Humor in Prints” 
scenes as well as Arizona, Majorca and | 
Sevilla. He is a modernist who simpli-| 
fies values in a few basic tones with due 
regard for craftsmanship and perspec-| formerly sacred to oil paint and carved 
tive. imarble. Art is certainly 
Others active here or in the neigh-| 
borhood were William Starkweather, | 
. . | 

Oscar Julius, John and Jack Hunting- 


cate a winter’s program at the Cleve- 





devoted to 
and still another 
showing ‘“‘Machine Arts” will bring fun 
and cog wheels into a realm that 


show 


was 


becoming 
human. 
Lecturers and lectures show equally 


ton, John R. Koopman, Ernest Town-| diverse tendencies for we find Gregory 
send, Gladys Atwood Ennis, Barbara} Mason opening the Friday evening se- 


Bradford, Ted Hamilton, E. W. Jenney, | 


ries with a lecture on “Mayan Art and 


Professor Waugh, Mrs. Lang, Lena ae 

semaine Clara van Benschoten Its Influence,” followed a week later 

Ave ar ’ « « « : : 

Esther Peck and Cecil Ashdown. jby the Flower Master, Kinsei Nakag- 
Many visitors motor eastward from/awa, with “A Demonstration of Japa- | 


: ' 
Bar Harbor and among the parties reg- | 


nese Flower Arrangements.” The Greek | 


istered at the art exhibit was One| tradition and the modern dance will be| 
headed by young John Jacob Astor. presented in turn by Daniel Catton | 
G. Frank MULLER, Rich of Chicago, and John Martin, | 

|dance critic of the New York Times; 


while Margaret Bourke-White, former- 
ly of Cleveland but now of New York, 
| will talk on “Art in Industry,” a sub- 
lject with which her camera has 

: | brought her into close contact. Another 
The Contemporary Print Group a0-|serjes adapted to the more casual audi- 
ence is planned for Sunday afternoons. 


PRINT PORTFOLIO 
NOW AVAILABLE 


nounces that its second portfolio, “The | 
American Scene, No. 11,” of six litho-|_ The exhibition of Machine Arts has 
to the public | inspired several of the lectures sched- 
; d juled, and puppets are to be demon- 
at the gallery of Raymond & Raymond, | ctrated and talked about on various oc- 
Inc., 40 East 49th Street. The following | casions. 
“Mine | Club and class work is provided in 
“Ma equal variety for those who wish to un- 
sian A “1.3 
idertake serious study. This may take 
: é the form of drawing from life, of work- 
shop,” by William Gropper; “Review-| ing at various forms of arts and crafts 
_ a ~pecroneg om maggot “ae ;or following lecture courses on diverse 
Tharves,”’ by Charles Locke, and “Wa-| seinen igh waa 
terfront Scene,” by Raphael Soyer. [ores sain 
This second portfolio marks the suc- | 
cessful development of the plan of the | 
Contemporary Print Group to publish 
original prints of socially significant | 
subject matter at a low price and 
spread the work of these artists to a 
wider mass of people. The first port- | 
folio, which included Orozco, Marsh, | 
Biddle, Dehn, Burek and Grosz, has | 
been acquired not only by collectors | 
and museums but by a large number of | 
professional people, many of whom 
have never bought original art works 
before. 


graphs, is now available 


prints are included in the series: 


Strike,” Thomas Benton; 


Hunt,” by John Steuart Curry; “Sweat- 


by 


Art School 
DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
7 
Classes for the Connoisseur & Layman 
. 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
R.K.0. Building, New York CO 5-2135 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICAN ART 


11 East 51st Street, New York 


Fine collection of American Art on 
exhibition and sale. Beautiful six 
Story club house. Membership open 
to American Artists and men and 
women interested in art. Nominal 
dues. American painters, sculptors, 
etchers are invited to exhibit. Na- 
tional cooperative plan to aid Amer- 
ican Artists. Cards of admission and 
application for membership may be 
had from the Secretary. 


REGILDING AND 


6-8 West 18th Street 





| most important prints illustrating the 


| sists of choice examples by the great- 
est masters of engraving and etching. 


| ard for those to follow. 


| eral important Rembrandt prints: “The 


| tive of 


; sculpture (lent by College Art Associa- 


new to American collectors. 
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PORTABLE FIREPLACES 
DECORATIVE CORNICES, MIRRORS | 


PERFECTION PRODUCTS CO. 


Telephone: W Atkins 9-1527-1528-1529 | 
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TOLEDO 


In its Print Collection it is the Mu-| 
seum’s the 
terpieces of the graphic arts of 
period. While there are yet many 
which should be filled, 


purpose to represent mas- 
each 
gaps 
some of the 
history of that art are gradually being 
acquired. The Museum’s collection of 


early prints, though not extensive, con 







In an old and distinguished 
tradition of New York... 


THE 


Saturday Art Page 


of the New York Post 


a 
Edited by Margaret Bruening 


During her years as Art Editor of the New York Post, 
Margaret Bruening has become recognized as one of 
the few whose critiques bear the mark of authority. 
Her influence is acknowledged by artists, amateurs of 
art, collectors and dealers alike. Margaret Bruening 
is definitely an “essential” in the artistic life of New 


York. 


Rembrandt is without question the 


greatest etcher of all time, but for 
Many years our Rembrandt collection 
consisted of just one example, his mas- 
terpiece, “Christ Healing the Sick,” 
known as the Hundred Guilder Print. 
It was acquired by George W. Steveus 
for the Museum as the cornerstone of 
a Rembrandt group and it set the sta.d- 


By gift and purchase over a number 
of years there have been added sev- 





Three Trees” and “Landscape with a 
Cottage and Haybarn,” as gifts of Win- 
throp H. Perry, ‘The Jews’ Syna- 
gogue,” and others. Recently the Mu- 
seum has acquired fine impressions of 
four of Rembrandt’s greatest etchings. 
Two of these, “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” and “Descent from the 
Cross by Torchlight,” are representa- 
his religious subjects; “Dr. 
Faustus,” the third, brings to us an 
exceptional portrait study; and “Tobit 
Blind,” a figure subject of intense hu- 
man interest. 

















Reviews of Important Art Shows 


The Saturday Art Page brings you the news of all im- 
portant and interesting exhibitions and other art activi- 
ties in New York. With Margaret Bruening’s appraisal 
of their importance, you obtain a justly and beautifully 
proportioned account of these events. Particularly in- 
teresting wili be Margaret Bruening’s reports of the 
First Annual Fine Arts Exposition, to be held in the 


Forum, Rockefeller Center, from November 3rd to 
December Ist. 


ANDOVER 
Forthcoming exhibitions at the Ad- 
dison Gallery of American Art at An- 
dover include the following series: 

Exhibition of 
Masks 


Javanese Puppets, Announcements of Art Auctions 
The Post’s Saturday Art Page is also a busy market 
place—buzzing with news of sales and auctions of the 
works of painters, etchers, sculptors, and all the work- 
ers of all the arts. Whatever your interests—you will 
derive from the Saturday Art Page of the Post, we sin- 
cecely believe, a genuine artistic satisfaction. 





and Cambodian and Siamese 


tion) to October 10. 

Paintings by Russell Cheney to Cc- 
tober 28. 

Contemporary Indian 
Southwest—October 10-31. 

International Theatre Art (lent vy 
Museum of Modern Art), November 5-| 
December 3, 1935. 


Art of the | 


GALLERY NOTE 


A new gallery has been opened at 
9 East 57th Street Fra- 
zier, who was associated 
with Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries. 
Mr. Frazier will show old masters of 
various schools, with particular em- 
phasis upon early English and early 
American works. Through family con- 
nections in London and Scotland, he 
has secured many fine works entirely 


hy Frederic 
formerly 


the 









New York Post 


FOUNDED IN 1801 BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


75 West Street WHitehall 4-9000 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street NEW YORK 





WORKS of ART 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 


23 Place Vendéme : PARIS 








METROPOLITAN Galleries 


| Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 


CABINET WORK 





PIERRE MATISSE 


SELECTED MODERN PAINTINGS & SCULPTURES 


FULLER BUILDING 
51 EAST 57TH STREET 


New York | 


NEW YORK 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 





West 


by 


sth Street— 


irtists 


4A. C(. A. Gallery, 52 


Group show of work five 


Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— 
Fine prints 


American Folk Art Gallery, 113 West 13th 
Street—-Larly American painting and 
craftwork 


American Indian Art Gallery, 550 Lexing- 


| 


ton Avenue—Exhibition of watercolors | 
by Ma Pe Wi of Zia Pueblo and a col 
lection of Zia pottery 

Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Seven 
screens by Max Kuehne and exhibitior 
of modern and period rooms 

Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street— 
Ehibition of the Cyasan artists, Oct 


ber 8-20 


Art Students’ League, 215 West 57th Street 
Exhibition of recent work by staff 
members, to October 20 


Artists’ Union, 11 West Isth Street—Open 
ing group exhibition of the 


season 


Isabella Barclay, Inc., 186 East 57th Street 


—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wal 
papers and objects of art. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway—Ex- 
hibits showing the history of silk, aisp.a) 
illustrating print-making processes (Li- 
brary Gallery); lithographs by contem- 
porary artists during October 

Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Classical sculpture, painting and other 


rare works of art. 


Frans Buffa & Sons Gallery, 58 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by American and Eu- 
ropean artists. 


= 


Art Galleries, 624 Madison 
of American and 


Avenue 
foreign 


‘alo 
—Paintings 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 West 57th 
Street—Exhibition by artists of Carne- 
gie Hall. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue—Chi- 
nese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


Arundell Clarke, 620 Fifth Avenue—Exhi- 
bition of modern pictures. 


Columbia University, Avery Library— 
Photographs of Greece by Arnold Genthe. 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
“Sailing, Sailing !"—a pre-season exhibi- 
tion, to October 11. 


Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Gothic 
sculpture, tapestries, etc. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


Downtown Gallery, 113 West 13th Stret— 
The Hamilton Easter Field Art FPounda- 
tion Collection, to October 14. 


A. 8S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 
—XIXth and XXth century French paint- 
ings. 


Ehrich-NeWhouse Galleries, 578 Madison 
Avenue—Paintings by old masters and 
contemporary artists, 


Eighth Street Gallery, 61 West 8th Street 
—Group show of recent work by con- 
temporary artists. 


Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th Street— 
Overmantels—American, Provincial and 
Colonial, until October 8; pastels of 
Bermuda by Samuel H, Wainwright, Jr., 
to October 14. 


French & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
paneled rooms. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square East—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists. 


Goldschmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Old paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Grand Central Terminal—Exhibition of 
work by members submitted for lay 
drawing; recent watercolors by Saul 
Raskin, to October 16. 











| Kennedy 


(irund Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Bldge.—Paintings 
ind sculpture by American contempo 
rarle eighteen origir drawings by 
(,eor ge Ly Fores Brust The Bu 
Fight i large painting by Glenn News 

October 1 

Grant Gallery, 9 East 57th Street—Prints 
by Aimerican artists 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East S7th 
Street—Paintings by French and Ameri 

in artists 

llurlow, MeDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue 


Etchings by representative artists. 

Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
les, Ine., 30 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae 
val and Renaissance 


Historie 
Spec 


the 


Arts Gallery, Barbizon-Plaza— 
ial display of unique exhibits from 
Henry Woodhouse historic collection 


Kelekian, 
Egyptian, 
antique art 


59S Madison 
Persian, 


Avenue 
Assyrian and 


Rare 
othe ! 


Galleries, 
by 


785)~=«=F ifth 


contemporary 


Avenue — 
Prints artists. 
Keppel Gatleries, 

“Modern Classic 
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Etchings.” 


Kieemann Galleries, 38 East 57th Street— 


in’ New York 


' 
Street— 


| Schultheis 


Group show of paintings, drawings and 
etchings, during October. 

Kuoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by old masters. 

Kraushaur Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Vaintings by American artists. 

rheodore Kohn Galleries, 608 Fifth Ave.— | 
“Saints and Sorcerers’ by Olle Nord- 
mark, to October 13, 

Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street— 
Modern furnishings and paintings. 


La Salle Gallery, 3105 Broadway—One-man 


show of paintings by Rodriquez Orgzaz, 
to Octuber 12, 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by old and modern masters. 


julien Levy Galleries, 602 
Fifty photographs by 
Lynes, to October 15. 


Madison 


George 


Ave.— 
Platt 


Lilienfeld Galleries, 
Street—Paintings 
masters. 


Ine., 
by old 


21 East 
and 


57th 
modern 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Nelson Augustus Moore 
(Hudson River School), to October 15. 


Macy Galleries, 34th Street and Broadway 
Group show of work by young Ameri- 
can artists, 


Pierre Mutisse Gallery, 
East 57th Street 
French artists. 


Fuller Bldg., 
Paintings by 


41 


modern 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of rare old masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Avenue—German XVth and XVIth 
century prints, 


Mileh Galleries, 108 West 57th 
Paintings by American artists. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Paintings by John Wenger, October 8-20. 


Street— 


Morton Galleries, 130 West 57th 
Annual watercolor show. 


Street— 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Photographs of 
New York by Berenice Abbott, through 
November; a New York drawing room 
with Phyfe furniture; first events in 
New York; Empire fashions, 1800-1830; 
James and Eugene O'Neill in the the- 
atre; historic New York china; special 
display of Empire silk gowns. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street 
Selections from The National P. W. 

A. P. exhibition, through October 7. ‘The 
Making of a Museum Publication” il- 


lustrated by The Lillie P. Bliss Collec- 
tion, 1934. 
National Alliance of Art and Industry, 


Rockefeller Plaza (Mezzanine Gallery) 
—Exhibition of work by fifty outstand- 
ing American photographers, through 
October 6, 


Newark Museum, N. J.—New acquisitions 
from the P. W. A. P., opening October 
7; paintings and sculpture from the mu- 
seum collection to October 16; children’s 














The ART News 


ook ist 1 by museum objects, 
ype ! on I % Modern American 
ils nd wate rs Arms and Armor 
, the Age Chivalry to the XIXth 
tury TI Design in Sculpture 
( sed Mondays and holidays 
New School for Social Research, 66 West 
I2th Street—Sen tnnual exhibition of | 


work by ulty 


the art Tac 


New York Historica! Society, 170 Central | 
Park West—Exhibition of early Ameri- | 
cal powder horns ind powder horn | 


drawings 


New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 


Drawings for prints, in Print Room, to 
November 30. 
Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 56th Street— 


Paintings by old masters 


Parish-Watson, 44 Dast 57th Street—Rare 
Persian pottery of the Xth-XIVth cen- 
turies; Chinese porcelains 


Frank Partridge, Ine., 6 West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework 


Georgette Passedoit, 485 Madison Ave.— 


American watercolors and drawiugs. 
Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings by American artists 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by old and modern masters; 
sculpture. 
Rosenbach Co., 15-17 East bist Street— 


tare furniture, paintings, tapestries and 
objets d'art. 


Galleries, 142 Fulton 
Paintings and art objects. 


Street— 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 
Marine paintings by various artists; fine 
prints. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and Ss8th Street—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern 


drawings. 


Jaeques Seligmann & Co., Ine., 3 East dist 
Street—Marine subjects, “Ashore and 
Afloat,”” by Gordon Grant, October 8-20. 


Messrs, Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., 
11 East 52nd Street—Rare tapestries, old 


masters, antique fuiniture, sculpture and | 


objets d'art. 
Kk. & A. Silberman Gallery, 32-34 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 
Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street 
ings by French and American artists. 
Symons, Ine., 730 Fifth 
tion of old and modern paintings. 


Ten Dollar Gallery, 28 East 56th Street— 
Small oils and watercolors by Filshem- 








Paint- | 


Avenue—Exhibi- 


ius, watercolors by Aline Fruhauf, wa- 
tercolors by Milton Avery and David 
Burlink, starting October 8. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.— | 


Paintings and pastels by Pietro Lazzari 
to October 7; also group show. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 
57th Street—French paintings. 
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Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street—Spe- | 


cial exhibition of XVIIth and XVIIIth 
century English furniture, silver, porce- 
lain and many quaint and interesting 
decorative objects. 


Wanamaker Gallery, Au Quatrieme, Astor | 


Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- 
mour, McIntyre and others. 

Julius Weitzner, 36 East 57th Street—Ger- 


man and Italian primitives. 
Wells, s2 East 57th Street—Chinese art. 
Weyhe Gallery, 


794 Lexington Avenue— 


Work by contemporary French and 
American artists. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 


West Eight Street—Fall show of works 
from the permanent collection, to Octo- 
ber 21. 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Paintings by old masters and rare 
French XVIIIth century sculpture, fur- 
niture, tapestriés and objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Exhibition of Ghandara and Cam- 
bodian sculptures, during October. 


itoward Young Ga!teries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 


lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries, 





Zborowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenue— 
Paintings by French artists. 











EK. & A. SILBERMAN, « 


32-34 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


PAINTINGS 





5 SEILERSTATTE, VIENNA 





— 





(Adjoining American Art Association) 


NEW YORK 





| 





Saturday, October 6, 1934 











JAC. FRIEDENBERG 


President 


CHAS. FRIEDENBERG 


Vice-President 


HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


Office: Warehouse: 


323 East 





STATE ST. 38th St. 


=XPERTS IN CLEARANCE 
THRU U. S. CUSTOMS OF 
PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART 


ca cle OLD 
MASTERS 


IN THE FINE ART OF 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART OBJECTS, 
PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs examination at 
our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced em- 
ployees permit us to assure the most careful handling, unpacking and delivery. 


Telephones: 
BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 





OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


LONDON 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG _ SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 
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For lovers of beautiful things for the home there 


a are two or more pages in the Saturday issues of 
The Sun, edited by Charles Messer Stow, devoted 
to antiques and interior decorations and containing 

aa up-to-date, interesting news and information on 


these subjects. In addition there is a page of Art 


4154 


News edited by Henry McBride. A subscription 


to the Saturday Sun costs but $1.50 a year. 
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